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He who is faithful to Christ as his 
Master, will be faithful in every 
relation of life as a servant of 
If a man. who professes to be a servant of 


Failure in the 
Greater and in 
the Lesser 


Christ. 
Christ shows himself unfaithful to Christ, he cannot 


be trusted implicitly in any relation of life. It is of 
no use for a man to claim that although his Master 
cannot trust him, his wife or his mother or his friend 
can. He who is unfaithful in his highest obligation 
cannot be depended on in the lower spheres of 
obligation. 

2. 


Peace through [he peace of God has many imita- 
FaithinGod tions. There a certain ‘com- 
posure of mind which some men have obtained 
through culture. There is a quiet sense of security 
enjoyed by those who have deliberately shut them- 
selves in from all disturbing induences. There is 


is 


that cool indifference, sometimes freezing into a stare, 
which is the popular substitute for peace wherever 
society has decreed that warmth is vulgar. And 
there is the stillness of the stoic, which sometimes 
strikes one as cleverly done. 
worthless, but he that is satisfied with paste will not 
find many diamonds. Nor is there any mistaking, 
by the possessor or the observer, that true peace 


Not all imitations are 


which comes only through an unshaken trust in the 
wisdom and power of an all-loving Father. 


eo 


Per- 
haps no other test better serves to 


What Love is not easily satisfied. 


True Love is 
distinguish between that supetficial .fecling toward 
God or man which is called love, and that going 
forth of the soul toward God and man which is love. 
The love that is easily put off, that regards idleness 
in itself with complacency, that flutters but does not 
go forth, that exhausts itself in raptures and spoken 
endearments, leaving no strength for action, is not 
love, but a mere sentimental regard stirred by a 
momentary glimpse of a real or supposed good. 
True love is a profound enduring emotion, which 
causes the soul to go forth in a ceaseless yearning 
toward, and to appreciate and delight in and please, 
and seek to promote the welfare or glory of, the be- 
loved. 
but it scorns to use them as’ a substitute for loving 
The love that is content to do less than 
love’s best is something less than love. 


It does not despise spoken endearments, 


deeds. 


Oo 


Letting the Truth No one is truly himself who is not, 

Out in effect, more than himself—a 
Right 
public sentiment is made by contributions of this 
sort. 





factor in forming the opinions of others. 


Every one is as responsible for impressing 
right views upon others, at the proper time and in 
the. proper as for them himself. 


way, holding 


Righteous convictions are not private property. 
We can retain truth with unimpaired virility only by 
propagating it. The thermometer merely registers 
the temperature of the room, and is peculiarly suscep- 
tible to a chill. The radiator not only withstands a 
chill, but impresses itself positively upon all around 
it. or register 
of prevalent public standards, is a poor thing for a 


So a mere ‘‘ public-opinionometer,’’ 


positive Christian citizen to be, surcharged with 
righteous principles in behalf of whose supremacy he 
is zealous. It is the prerogative of the humblest 
. ~ . °. 
child of God to be a public-opinion maker. 
= 
A Center Essentiat Influence extends from the center 
toa Circumference toward the circumference. 


starts from the center, even though it is manifest in 
every portion of the periphery. 


Power 


This is true with 
reference to the limitless sphere of the universe, and 
to the contracted sphere of the humblest individual. 
Until the world had a fixed center, all was chaos. 
If the world should lose its center, chaos would re- 
turn. The man who does not love one person 
above all others, cannot have real love for all per- 
sons. There is no true feeling of human brother- 
hood in.the heart of him who begins with trying to 














































































































love everybody alike. When Jesus wanted his disci- 
ples to have and to show a missionary spirit, he told 
them to begin at Jerusalem, the home of their love, 
and to_work out from that center unto ‘‘ the utter- 
most part of the earth.’’ From that day to this no 
disciple of Jesus has been a good missionary, or has 
had the true missionary spirit, who lacked devoted 
love for his home fold. First the center, then the 
circumference ; not first the circumference, then the 
center. He who does not love his own household 
first and best, does not love his fellow-men or his 
fellow-disciples with a true and increasing love. 
From the center of love for one fellow-being, the in- 
crease can be unceasing toward the love of all beings, 
so long as the center is retained. But when the 
enter is lost, progress is at an end, even though mo- 
tion continues. 


CAS 


Calling Jesus “ Lord”’ 


HERE is probably no collection of books which 
contains so many paradoxes as does the Bible. 
For a paradox is a startling and unexpected state- 
And 
a book that really discloses the mind of God to men 
—a book written by men whom the Spirit has taught 
to speak worthily of God—must tell us many unex- 
pected things, whose truth requires confirmation 
before they are credible. 


ment, which, at first, seems anything but true. 


Such a paradox it is when the Apostle says that 
‘‘no man calleth Jesus ‘Lord’ but by the Holy 
Ghost.’’ Jesus himself (Matt. 7:21, 22) repre- 
sents men as saying, ‘‘ Lord, Lord,’’ to him, who 
have no share in the power of the Spirit, and have 
Yet 
Paul seems to say that such people cannot use that 


never submitted themselves to his guidance. 


title in addressing Jesus, or speaking of him to others. 
Manifestly Paul means something different from what 
our Lord means, and from what his own words at 
‘first suggest. He means such a recognition of 
Christ’s lordship as came to the disciples at Pentecost, 
when the Jesus they were so familiar with was trans- 
figured before the eyes of their minds, and, without 
losing his tenderness and friendliness, acquired the 
majesty and awfulness of the Son of God. It is the 
calling Jesus ‘‘ Lord’’ in this sense that lies beyond 
the power of unaided and,unenlightened human 
nature. However easy it hey be to cry ‘‘ Lord, 
Lord,’’ with lips untouched by the live coal, it is 
impossible to offer him the deep reverence of a sur- 
rendered heart in the use of the title until the Spirit 
has made that possible to us. 

To call Jésus ‘‘ Lord’’ rightly is no small attain-- 
ment in the school of the Spirit. Noman is capable 
of it who knows Jesus as a merely historic character, 
separated from us by ages of time, and influencing 
us simply as other great men do, by the abstract 
force of their thought. To place him thus among 
world’s great ones is to miss what is characteristic 
and peculiar in his case. Those great men always 
exerted the largest influence upon their own genera- 
tion, or upon those which immediately followed it. 
Then, as time passed, their influence became weaker, 


until it threatened to disappear entirely from the 
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sum of the forces which move the world. Even 
when it has remained in seeming, as has been 
true of Siddarta and Muhammad, yet it has been 
rather the superficial effects of their labors that have 
been found the more lasting. 

Of Jesus the reverse is true. It is not the in- 
creased quantity of his influence that has been most 
wonderful, but the deepened and refined quality of 
it. It is not that hundreds of millions confess the 
name of him whom the Twelve forsook and fled from 
at the height of his peril. It is that the later cen- 
turies have got nearer to him, have become more sym- 
pathetic with his purposes, and have entered more 
fully into his spirit. It is that, instead of growing 
more distant as the centuries pass, he is closer at 
hand, and is more vividly felt in his entire person- 
ality by his church. The stream of his influence 
does not simply broaden, much less does it grow 
broader at the cost of growing more shallow ; it at 
once deepens and broadens, showing that it is a 
divine, an infinite, fact, and not subject to those 
laws of compensation which circumscribe human and 
finite forces. 

To know Jesus in his lordship, therefore, is far 
more than to know him as a great historic character, 
whose influence comes to us in the ordinary historic 
channels through his personal contact with a few who 
knew him at first hand, and whose indirect influence 
comes through the lessons he taught and the institu- 
tions he founded. It is to know him as the living 
and glorified Master of human life, who comes as 
near to all who seek his fellowship as he did to the 
‘apostles at the first, and who sustains this direct and 
personal relation with all his people. ‘‘ My sheep 
hear my voice ’’ was not said only of the little hand- 
ful in Judea ; it was said prophetically of the great 
host who have been responding to that voice ever 
since, and finding in it the music which charms their 
hearts, the call which weans them from the ways of 
the world and the flesh. 

But to call Jesus ‘‘ Lord ’’ is to realize his dis- 
tance as well as his nearness. It is not to call him 
_ brother, or friend, or neighbor. It is no term of 
familiarity, but one of reverence and of deference, 
that we thus address-to him. The risen Jesus is 
glorified in the Spirit. The apostles had been fa- 
miliar with him. John especially had lain on his 
bosom, as a dear friend. But of the vision he had 
of him in Patmos, when he ‘‘ was in the spirit on 
the Lord’s day,’’ he writes, ‘‘ And when I saw him, 
I fell at his feet as one dead.’’ The familiar and 
constant use of the name “‘ Jesus’’ which Matthew 
and Mark show in their Gospels gives way to ‘‘ the 
Lord’’ in Luke, and in John it is uplifted by the 
preface concerning the Word, in a way which befits 
the stateliness and grandeur of the disclosures of the 
deepest truth in the Fourth Gospel. 

There is awe and reverence as well as hearty love 
in the true believer's attitude towards his Master. 
The real disciple is learning to call Jesus ‘‘ Lord.’’ 
At times this comes to be forgotten, and a tone of 
familiarity is supposed to authenticate a Christian’s 
intimacy with his Saviour. John Wesley had to re- 
buke this in his day. He found many of the hymns 
and other expressions of devout feeling which had 
grown out of the Methodist awakening were gravely 
faulty here. John Cennick and the Moravians espe- 
cially fell under his censure. But the fault is con- 


fined to no age and to no branch of the Church. - 


Michelet praises the Jansenists for restoring awful- 
ness and majesty to religion, when the familarities 
and diminutives of the Jesuits had stripped it of 
both. We still have good people who lack in this 
respect. In the wonder and joy of finding their 
Saviour so near to their lives and hearts, they forget, 
or, rather, they never learn, his supreme lordship as 
their head and their master. They use his name 
as familiarly as that of a daily comrade. ’ They treat 
his house as familiarly as that of a neighbor on the 
Same street. They feel the nearness, and not the 


distance which the Spirit teaches “us. May they 
also learn to call Jesus ‘‘ Lord’’ at the hands of the 
greatest of teachers ! 


SPER NOTES ON 

This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 


card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 


Oo 


, Since the issuing of the Revised Ver- 

mye niye geet sion of the Old and New Testaments, 

there have been frequent inquiries for 

an edition containing the preferences of the American 

revisers as indicated at the close of the English Revision. 

Such a publication is not yet allowable, by the terms of 

the original agreement, but steps have been taken toward 

its preparation, and these have been mentioned at differ- 

ent times in these columns. A Wisconsin correspondent 
recently made the following inquiry : 


Please state, in Notes on Open Letters, whether the American 
Revision Committee have published their Bible, which, | think, 
it was announced they would do in 1895. I wish a new Bible, but 
do not wish another English one, on account of the use of pro- 
nouns, spelling, and many other things contrary to American 
ideas. America ought to give us the best Bible. 


In order to speak by authority on this point, the in- 
quiry was referred to Professor J. Henry Thayer of Har- 
vard University, secretary of the New Testament Company 
of American Revisers, and this is his reply : 


In reply to your inquiry of the agth ult., 1 may say that many 
months ago a correspondence was opened by the publishing house 
of Thomas Nelson & Sons [Edinburgh, London, and New York], 
looking towards the issue of an “‘ Americanized’ edition of the 
Revision. It reached such a stage, last midsummer, that | rather 
expected the surviving members of the American Revision Com- 
mittee would be called together last autumn to complete the work. 
But I have heard nothing farther from them, and it rests with them 
to” prosecute the correspondence. I hardly need remind you 
that the American Revisers are debarred in honor from issuing an 
edition with their authorization till after the lapse of fourteen years 
from the completion of the English work, —that is, until 1899. 


It will be remembered that the Revised New Testa- 
ment was published in 1881, and the Old Testament in 
1885. _ Dr. Schaff said, in these columns, that the 
Americanized New Testament might be published in 
1895, but this was not done. Professor Thayer speaks 
of 1899 as the time when the entire Bible may be pub- 
lished. 


a. 


When did Old Testa- 1° Study any portion of the Bible is 
ment Rites Lose their to excite an interest in much that is 
Hold on Christians? 10+ stated in the Bible text. Noman 
can be interested in the Book of Acts without wanting to 
learn more than the record in that book teaches. Here 
comes a pastor in New York state with a question .that 
other readers may want to have answered. He says: 


I am unable to find just when the disciples and early Christians 
ceased conforming to the Old Testament rites and ceremonies of 
worship. We read in our lessons lately that they still go to the 
temple ; for instance,-Peter and«john. When did they cease to 
go through the old forms and Ceremonies? Did they cease at 
Pentecost,—or just when? Can it be determined? I have tried 
to find out for myself, but have failed to find anything outside of 
the scripture references. 


As long as the Jewish Christians remained at Jerusa- 
lem, they were careful observers of the Jewish law. 
Priests and Levites became Christians, and we have no 
reason to suppose that they were less zealous in the 
Mosaic law than their brethren who were unready to 
accept Jesus as the Messiah. James, the brother of our 


Lord, seems to have been, to the last, a strict observer 


of the law. It was on this account that he was called 
‘* James the Just."’ It was not until the destruction of 
the Temple that the Temple lost its hold on Jewish Chris- 
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tians. It was more than twenty years after the descent 
of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost that Paul at Ephesus, 
and afterwards at Jerusalem, was observant of the Mosaic 
law in connection with the synagogue and the Temple 
(see Acts 18 : 18-21 ; 21 : 17-26). It was only with 
reference to Gentile Christians—that is, those brought 
to Christianity from paganism—that the Mosaic law was 
at once counted as abrogated in Christ! The discussions 
on that subject are referred to’in the Bible text, and it 
is evident that it was ‘not easy for early Jewish Christians 
to admit the fact that a man could become a good Chris- 
tian unless he first became a good Jew,—just as it is 
hard for many Christians, nowadays, to realize that an 
Oriental convert need not conform to Western ideas of 
propriety before he accepts all of Christ's teachings. 
This is shown in the case of Peter and Cornelius, and 
the troubles between Peter and Paul. The first confer- 
ence at Jerusalem over matters of rite and practice was 
in consequence of these differences (see Acts r§ : 1-29). 
It was only gradually that the truth gained universal 


acceptance in the Church that Christ was the end of the . 


law to every one who trusted him. There was no fixed 
date at which the teachings of the law were declared 
inoperative. 

— 


Numbers were used by the Orientals 
in olden time, as they are used by 
us to-day, in a figurative as well as in 
a literal sense. Why shouldn’t figures be used figura- 
tively ? Yet this constantly gives trouble to matter-of- 
fact readers and hearers, especially if it has to do with 
Bible statements. We often say that one thing is ten 
times as good as another thing, when we have no thought 
of being taken up by the critical questioner who wants to 
know if it is not rather nine times, or eleven times, as 
good. When we read that the women of Israel sang 


Can Eleven, or 
Thirteen, be 
Twelve ? 


‘Saul hath slain his thousands 

And David his ten thousands,”’ 
we have no idea that those were actual statistics. We 
take them as conveying the thought that David was com- 
paratively a much greater chieftain than Saul. In the 
Roman army a full company was supposed to have a 
hundred men in it; but even if there were only fifty 
men in it at any one time, -its commander would still be 
called a ‘‘centurion,’’—the commander of a hundred. 
‘Why shouldn't we exercise the same freedom of under- 
standing at points which puzzle us in the Bible narra- 
tive? A New York state reader comes with a question 
in this line : 

One of the first acts of the apostles was the choosing of Matthias 
and putting him in the place of Judas, ‘‘ and he was numbered 
with the eleven apostles.’ Paul claimed to be an apostle of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and no one has ever disputed that claim. In 
the description of the New Jerusalem we are told that in the foun- 
dations there were the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb. 
Whose was the twelfth name, Matthias’s or Paul's? In com- 
ments on the lesson for February 14, Dr. Schauffler says, ‘ But 
the work of these eleven men.’’ Just below, Professor Sanders 
says, ‘ The deliverance by divine agency of the twelve."" Were 
the twelve put in prison, or only eleven? Or do we know that 
more than Peter and John were imprisoned ? 

Why should we hesitate to suppose that ‘‘ the Twelve ’’ 
is another term for the body, or the college, of apostles, 
whether there were at any one time eleven, or twelve, or 
thirteen, or even more individuals, in that collection ? 
Certainly this is often the case with the use of numbers 
or figures in the Bible narrative, and in our every-day 
speech. ‘‘‘ The twelve tribes’’ was a general naine for 
Israel, whether the tribes in captivity were at any one 
time counted in or not. The tribe of Judah was one 
tribe or two tribes or three tribes, as the reference in- 
cludes, or does not include, Judah and Benjamin and 
Simeon. ‘*The seventy"’ might include sixty-eight or 
seventy-two, whether the term applied to the translators 
of the Old Testament, or to the disciple evangelists sent 
out by our Lord. The word “ journal’’ means « daily.’’ 
Yet we cali a daily paper, or a weekly, or a monthly, or 
a quarterly, publication, a ‘‘journal.’’ That is correct, 
and that is jncorrect. When it is said, after the death 
of Judas, and before the selection of Matthias or of Paul, 
that Thomas was ‘‘ one of the twelve’’ (John 21 : 24), 
we realize that he was one of the eleven while he was 
one ‘of ‘the twelve.’’ It is not stated whether two, or 
six, or eleven, apostles were put in prison. In either 
event they might have been spoken of as «‘ the twelve.”’ 
The exact man, who said in prayer-meeting that ‘‘tén 


thousand angels'’ are always praising God, and then — 
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* added, ‘‘ yes, more than eleven thousand,’’ was not so 
forceful in his latter phrasing as in his first. 





‘“Therewith to be Content” 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


O LABOR in thy service, Lord, 
To bear thy word with willing feet, 
To wield the Spirit's potent sword, 
And do great things for thee, were sweet. 


But sweeter yet to be content 
To face life's duties in thy name, 
And make each day's discouragement 
An offering for thine altar-flame. 


Sweetest of all it were, to wait 
Thy summons, whatsoe’er it be,— 
To actions high and burdens great, 
Or sick-bed inactivity. 
Peace, soul ! the wait thy spirit grieves 
May prove the appointed hour for one 
Worthier than thou to giean his sheaves, 
And win the Master's glad ‘‘ Well done !"’ 


Trenton, N. J. 


(HoO> 


The Conversion of Saul 


By Joseph Parker, D.D. 
Minister of the City Temple, London, England 


t be conversion of Saul is the greatest event in the 

history of the church. When Constantine was 
converted, the church acquired all that was of the nature 
of pomp, wealth, and social eminence. When Saul was 
converted, the treasure of the church was increased by 
great intellectual capacity, the finest spiritual instinct, 
the most heroic impulses, and the most ardent consecra- 
tion. So remarkable a man must have had a remark- 
able conversion. We shall miss the genius of Paul's 
character if we look for anything ordinary and common- 
place in any section of his history and service. 

The chapter begins in a manner that cannot possibly 
have a commohplace ending. We know not what it is, 
but all this furious and wolf-like panting and cruelty 
must end in an issue akin to itself in zeal and intensity. 
When he desired of ‘the high-priest letters to Damascus, 
Saul showed that the league of evil takes no notice of 
areas and jurisdictions. The letters were addressed to a 
district out of Judea, therefore the high-priest might 
have pleaded the limits of jurisdiction ; but the Devil 
knows no limitation but the limitation of his own malig- 
nity. He will go wherever he can destroy. The Devil 
has always undertaken the easiest part,, for it is always 
easiest to destroy. This is a point that should be noted 
in contrast with the ministry of Christ. That ministry 
was pre-eminently constructive. To construct an edifice 
is the hard work ; to overthrow it or destroy it requires 
but little effort. Saul, in his blindness, ‘‘ made havoc 
of the church ;'’ he was as a wolf in the flock, great 
strength and violence entering into unequal conflict with 
weakness and timidity. Never forget to tell evil men 
that they are not only cruel, but cowardly, utterly want- 
ing in everything heroic, and gifted only with the mis- 
chievous power of destruction. Know that Saul, amidst 
all his threatenings, was acting the part of a religious 
man. His whole life was as an imprecatory psalm 
turned into actual conduct. Irreligious religion is the 
worst kind of impiety. Any religion that will enable a 
man to breathe threatenings and slaughter against any 
other man is by that very fact proved to be a bad re- 
ligion. 

We expected to find something original and startling 
in the conversion of such a man as Saul of Tarsus. We 
fifld it in the third verse ; «And suddenly there shined 
round about him a light from heaven.’ One apostle 
speaks of the gospel as ‘‘ marvelous light.'"" The con- 
verted Saul himself once spake of ‘the glory of that 
light." The point to be noted here we find in the word 
*‘suddenly."’ It does not say that the conversion was 
sudden, but that the arrest of the madman was sudden, 
___-‘Mmexpected, bewildering, and startling, What is to 


se le oe ies 
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become of Saul we are not told if we confine attention to 
the third verse.. And yet what we are told in that verse 
is highly suggestive. We cannot find the word «light"’ 
and the word ‘‘ heaven’’ without finding what is really 
original and infinitely impressive. Blessed be God, the 
light was not lightning, and the fire was not from be- 
neath, but from above. The very construction of the 
sentence suggests a purpose of redemption and recon- 
struction. It is so that we should regard all evidence, 
all intellectual expansion, all new and clear views of life 
and the subjects of its inquiry. God is light God 
evermore speaks from heaven.- Let the worst of men, 
therefore, know that, if he has seen ‘‘light,’’ or if he has 
had any consciousness of ‘‘heaven,’’ he may consider 
that the purpose of God is good towards him. 

Sometimes God comes slowly, and sometimes he comes 
suddenly. ‘‘ The Lord will suddenly come to his tem- 
ple.’’ But suddenness need not mean unpreparedness, 
or want of intention, or departure from the serenity of 
law. The volcano may suddenly explode, and men 
may write of the explosion as a sudden eruption. In a 
sense it was ; but who can calculate the length of time 
during which the fire has been increasing in volume and 
intensity? It seems to the onlookers as if death always 
came suddenly ; hence we have the common expression, 
‘‘It was very sudden at the last.'’ ~All great events 
seem to be marked by suddenness, but we should always 
take into careful account the length of time that has been 
expended in accumulation and all manner of prepara- 
tion. It can hardly be possible for any man to be con- 
verted ‘‘ suddenly’’ now, for the air itself seems to be 
charged with the very spirit of the kingdom of Christ. 
The holy light seems to fall upon every blade of grass 
and upon the wing of every flying bird, so that in a new 
and larger sense we may consider the lilies and stu- 
diously behold the fowls of the air. 

When Saul fell to the earth, it was as if under the 
blow of an accusing voice. The very voice seemed to 
be as the hammer of the Lord smiting with irresistible 
but not with fatal strength. We expected something 
startling in the treatment of such a man as Saul, and the 
evidence is growing that our expectation was founded in 
reason. No Person has yet appeared. Yet is not the 
voice of the Lord itself a kind of personality? John turned 
to ‘* see the voice’’ that spake to him. He knew that 
such a voice meant a Person, and that no common per- 
son could be indicated by so uncommon a voice. The 
voice was friendly which Saul heard as he lay prostrate 
in humiliation: ‘‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?’” It is impossible to imagine the entreating, be- 
seeching, soul-melting tone in which this inquiry was 
put. Wecan read the verse in a peremptory tone, as if 
the speaker were asserting a right or resenting an of- 
fense ; it was not so that Christ spoke to the man that 
was to be the most favored prince in all his noble army. 
We often miss the real meaning of the word ‘‘ woe’’ as 
Jesus Christ used it. When he said, ‘‘ Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees,’’ he may not have spoken in an 
angry tone ; on the contrary, the very word may have 
been spoken with exquisite and overwhelming tender- 
ness. And yet, though there is no visible Person, there 
is a reference to personality which is pregnant with holy 
suggestion. The question is not, ‘‘ Why persecutest 
thou ?’’ it is, ‘‘ Why persecutest thou me?’' There 
are some pronouns so conspicuous as to be able to dis- 
pense with the substantive. It is interesting to note this 
throughout the whole of the four Gospels. Again and 
again we have only ‘‘he'’ and he’’ ‘‘and he,'’ yet the 
acts which he did or the words that he spake are of a 
nature to preclude the possibility of any reference but 
one,—a reference to the Son of man, the infinite Saviour 
of the world. 

In verse 5, Saul says, in a tone also of unimaginable 
pathos, ‘‘ Who art thou, Lord ?'' Who can explain the 
influence of the anonymous ministries of life! Saul 
does not complain, he simply inquires. Already he is 
conscious of being under a superior and mysterious in- 
fluence. -He calls for no assistance ; he does not sum- 
mon his comrades to protect him ; by the very question 
he asks he is prepared toobey. When the Lord revealed 
himself, he did it in words of exquisite simplicity,—‘* I 
am Jesus, whom thou persecutest.'’ That was the mo- 
ment of revelation. There is an agony-moment in every 
religious experience ; often an agony of pain, often an 
agony of joy. Religion without personality is either 
speculation or superstition. In the case of the Christian 
religion, it is always the living Christ who is revealed to 
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the, stunned or reverent inquirer. It was so in the case 
of the Ethiopian eunuch. Philip took his text, and 
preached from it ‘‘ Jesus.'"" The argument which Christ 
used is full of suggestion, which is at once illustrated 
and confirmed by the whole circle of experience. The 
argument is in these words : ‘‘ It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks."' The argument is that the sinner 
always hurts himself. The sinner is not only a crimi- 
nal, he is always a fool. A bad thought is so much 
reduction from the sum-total of individuality. No man 
can be irreligious, or actively wicked, without wounding 
himself, and bringing himself into helplessness and 
despair. ‘‘ He that sinneth against me wrongeth his own 
soul.’’ Disobedience is loss ; impiety is pain ; impeni- 
tence is hell. 

The men heard the voice, but did not see the speaker. 
Yet what a speaker he must have been to have over- 
whelmed a man like Saul, to have been near enough to 
have been heard, yet distant enough to have been in- 
visible ! These comparatively little incidents conceal 
no insubstantial argument for the Godhead of Jesus 
Christ. The revelation of the Son of God is not through 
grammar, through varying prepositions or difficult ad- 
verbs. The deity of Christ is proved by his spirit, his 
doctrine, his purpose, and the infinity of his benevolence. 

What an amazing contrast between the first verse and 
the eighth! In the first verse Saul was breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter ; in the eighth verse he is led 
into the city by the hand like a little helpless child ! 
Something must have happened between the first verse 
and the eighth. That light has worked wonders ; that 
descending heaven has scattered all baleful gloom ; that 
voice has opened possibilities never dreamed of by the 
man of violence and the hater of the cross. He jour- 
neyed to Damascus like a man whose strength could 
never be fatigued ; yet outside the city gate he was spir- 
itually face to face, though he knew it not, with the In- 
visible and the Ineffable. 

In the eighth verse Saul’s ‘‘ eyes were opened,'’ and 
yet in the ninth verse he lost them again, for he was in 
the city ‘‘ three days without sight.’ Without sight of 
the, ‘‘ eyes,’’ that is ; but who shall say without sight 
of the soul? Do we not see best when the eyes of the 
body are closed ? Can we not honestly charge each of 
our senses with deception, and, as it were, with inten- 
tional fraud? Some of us can always see best in the 
dark midnight. Some men have the power of calling 
up memories, visions, faces, circumstances, and shaping 
them .all into new combination and purpose. May not 
Saul’s past life have passed before his eyes in the time 
of darkness? May not Christ have shone upon his 
vision in convincing and alluring aspects of benignity 
and glory? Sometimes we have to go to the school of » 
darkness that we may read aright the mystery of the 
shining day. Itis so in providences. God sometimes 
withdraws the light in order that we may the more clearly 
see it.. The Lord teaches by the ministry of deprivation. 
Within the tent of darkness we often find the sanctuary 
of light. Who knows how many visions the Lord is 
granting day by day all over the face of the world? 
Whilst Saul was in the prison of darkness, the Lord was 
speaking in a vision to a disciple in the city. At this 
point the Lord, so to say, withdraws, and the miracu- 
lous is superseded by the ordinary ; that is to say, the 
Lord employs the ministry of man in order to work out 
his gracious purpose towards man. 
of the Lord's own ordination. 


Human ministry is 
Man can interpret man, 
elevated into a divine 
Ananias had, of course, his difficulties ; for 
he had heard from many of the devastating Saul, and 
of the evil which the wolf had done in the fold at, Jeru- 
salem. Ananias was personally no match for Saul of 
Tarsus. Where, then, was his help? We find the an- 
swer in the fifteenth verse, ‘‘Go thy way: for he is a 
chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name before the 
Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel.'' Saul 
was to pass through a peculiar curriculum. He was not 
to go as an unprepared agent: ‘I will shew him how 
great things he must suffer for my name's sake."’ Saul 
passed through the college of suffering. No matter 
through what college any man may have passed, he is 
not qualified to teach the deeper things of the divine 
kingdom until he Mas passed through the furnace of 
suffering. , 


and man’s expérience may 
revelation. 


Ananias was an obedient man ; he did not undertake 
the work of the Lord in a fearful spirit. Instantly he 
seems to have recognized the effectiveness of divine work 
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upon the terror-striking persccutor, for, the moment he 
saw him, he addressed him as ‘‘ Brother Saul.’’ There 
was the new man, and there was the Christian name. 
Only Jesus can make brothers of men. In the thirteenth 
verse Ananias described Saul as ‘‘this man.’’ In the 
seventeenth verse ‘‘ this man’’ became ‘ Brother Saul.’’ 
Then the great light came! In the third verse we have 
the word ‘‘ suddenly ;’’. in the eighteenth verse we have 
the word ‘‘ immediately ;"’ in both cases the light came 
swiftly, came with a swiftness in which there was no in- 
terval, Then began the great career! Then, we may 
reverently say, Christ completed the whole series of his 
miracles! We know the dear Christ no more after the 
flesh, but he is still within sight of the heart, and in the 
degree in which we have ears to hear we can catch 
the sound of his going in the flying wind, and we can 
hear his voice amid all the shadows of the night. 


London, England. 
Cr 


Under the Surgeon’s Knife 
By President J. E. Rankin, D.D., LL.D. 


INCE I have felt the surgeon's knife, 
S And come to know its meaning, 
With it I am no more at strife, 
From it my members screening. 
Cut deep, I say, I'm not afraid, 
Cut deep, the canker reaching : 
Cut deep, O faithful, searching blade ! 
This is my whole beseeching. 
He holds another searching blade, 
My Lord, my soul's physician : 
Another consultation's made, 
Another great decision : 
And can I yield me silently, 
No struggle interposing ? 
I leave the whole, O Lord ! to thee, 
Be it of thy disposing. 
Howard University. 
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A Pair of Original Helps 
By the Rev. Edward L. Pell 


HEN one dips for the first time into the fascinat- 
ing story of archeological research, the opinion 
“which he forms of archeologists is likely to find expres- 
sion in some such exclamation as ‘‘ What learning !"’ 
“But when he turns from the letter-press to the plates, 
with a view to testing his own talent for research, and 
spends half an hour trying to find the lion's paw in a 
- Hittite inscription, or in deciphering the partially re- 
. Yived erasure of a palimpset, he is apt to exclaim simply, 
; ** What eyes !"’ 
Viewed from a distance, the power of one who achieves 
| appears to be im that which he has gathered from with- 
out ; viewed close at hand, it is seen to be in that which 
‘ he has developed from within. The secret of the arche- 
ologist is not in his wonderful learning, but rather in his 
- wonderful faculty for seeing things. 
This faculty for seeing things is a characteristic of 
_ every investigator, whether he be a delver in the secrets 
of nature, or of monuments, or of books. I do not 
» mean extraordinary natural eyesight ; I mean the power 
. which that man has ‘who has harnessed his eyes to his 
mind, and is making the most of his team. Every stu- 
_ dent worthy of the name has brought,his eyes into har- 
ness, and, whether his vision is as strong as an eagle's, 
or so imperfect that he must hold his book to his nose 
and spell his way through scalding tears, he would 
rather see his library go up in flames, and forget all that 
he has learned, than lose the power of seeing the right 
word, and every syllable of that word, at the right time, 
—which is, after all, the mark that distinguishes him 
from the boy at the foot of the class, who looks up at you 
with his big, listless eyes, and declares that he ‘ didn't 
see that.’’ Not that the student places little value upon 
the helps he has gathered about him, but he has learned 
that helps gathered from without are of value only to him 
who uses the helps which have been developed from 
within. It is only the mechanic who makes use of his 
fingers that can find use for the new tools he buys ; and 
it is only the student who makes use of his faculty for 
seeing things that can find use for the helps to study 
which are continually coming from the press, however 
new or excellent they.may be. 
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In this article 1 wish to indicate a few of the many 
ways in which a pair of-trained eyes may be used to ad- 
vantage in Bible study. 

1. He that would make the most of his tools must 
recognize their limitations as well as their possibilities. 
It is easy to keep this in mind while using a saw or a 
gimlet, but most men lose their eyesight before it occurs 
to them that eyes are limited in capacity as well as in 
number. A teacher spent an hour every night dozing 
over a small-print Bible by a light turned half down to 
save gas-bills. At the end of a week the Bible had 
absorbed much of the surrounding gloom, and had 
become as dull as it is to the child who reads his chap- 
ter every night from a tiny clasped thing in agate type 
that a.thoughtless mother gave him. When at last the 
teacher came to his task with a large-print Bible and a 
brilliant light, he experienced a sensation like that which 
flashes over ani audience when a dull, droning talker is 
succeeded by somebody full of snap and vim, and some- 
thing to say. If the eyes are to do their best work, they 
must not be required to spend the best part of their 
strength in overcoming needless obstacles. For this rea- 
son, if for no other, I would not adopt a system of Bible 
marking that would give to the page the appearance of a 
railroad map. 

2. The arrangement of a sentence or paragraph upon 
the page has much to do with the impression it makes 
upon the mind. A break in the line calls a halt in the 
mind. If the break marks a pause, or the completion 
of a thought, there is a moment of rest ; but otherwise 
the mind must put forth extra effort, and clear the chasm 
at a bound. We may not be conscious of this extra 
effort, but we are conscious of a very delightful sense of 
relief in turning from a chapter arbitrarily cut up into 
verses to a chapter that is properly paragraphed. This 
fact may be taken advantage of in several ways. There 
are_sentences which are often slurred over because they 
are either too long or too full for the eye to get a fair chance 
at them. One who has formed the ‘‘ pencil-and-paper 
habit’’ finds it a good plan to transfer a sentence of this 
sort to a sheet of paper, breaking it up so that each 
phrase or emphatic word is given a line to itself. By 
this means the mind is given an opportunity to dwell 
without distraction upon those parts of the sentence 
which otherwise might be overlooked. For example, in 
the opening sentence of the Epistle to the Galatians 
several thoughts are crowded together so closely that the 

reader is almost sure to overlook some of them. This 
difficulty is readily overcome by opening up the sen- 
tence on paper somewhat as follows : 


“Paul, an apostle, 
(not of men, neither by man, 
but by Jesus Christ, 
and God the Father, 
who raised him from the dead ;) 
and all the brethren which are with me, 
unto the churches of Galatia,’’ etc. 


This method is especially commended to those who 
are trying to form the habit of looking intensely at words. 
The student's first business with a word is to look at it 
intensely, —‘‘ syllable by syllable,’’ as Ruskin says ; but 
it is often his last business, as well. There are times 
when he has consulted all his helps in vain, and there is 
nothing to do but go back to the hard word, and look at 
it again. Now let him write it down, and settle himself 
before it. Let him look at it with all his mind, and 
with all his strength. Let him look at it until the world 
around him seems to dissolve, and he can see nothing 
but that word. Who that has thus waited, and not in 
vain, can forget the wonderful experience! It is as 
when one stands upon the mountain-top in the dripping 
mists, and strains his eyes to catch the first glimpse of 
dawn in the East. 

3. One who has learned the art of gazing intently upon 
a single word until every syllable and every letter yields 
its secret, will go farther, and seek to acquire the art of 
running the eyes rapidly throngh a book to catch the 
thread of the argument or story. As a violinist should 
be able to tune his instrument with an orchestra thun- 
dering around him simply by choosing to hear no instru- 
ment but his own ; so a student should be able to run his 
eyes over the slowly turning pages, and catch the thread 
or outline simply by choosing to see only what he is 
looking for. The method does not need to be described. 
One practices it every time he becomes so deeply ‘inter- 
ested in searching for a thing that he has no eye for any- 
thing else. 
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4. The universal use of maps would seem to indicate 
that the value of the eyes as helps to Bible study is 
thoroughly appreciated ; but unfortunately the maps 
themselves—or the most of them—indicate the reverse. 
The map-maker tries to make his map as useful as _pos- 
sible, and, by bringing out too many points, obscures 
them all. He that would make a map his own, should 
first make his own map. A printed map has its uses, 
but for purposes of mental photography it is a poor sub- 
stitute for even the roughest outline in pencil that indi- 
cates what one wants to learn, and no more. If I wanted 
a child to make a mental picture of five apples grouped 
upon the floor, I would not spread out a bushel of apples 
around them. A map should be a growth, and it should 
be studied as it grows. For example, on approaching 
the lesson for February 28 (‘‘ The Disciples Dispersed '’), 
I would draw upon the lower half of a sheet of note-paper 
an outline of Palestine. At the close of the lesson the 
map would contain Jerusalem and Samaria, and a line 
connecting the two places to indicate Philip’s journey, 
and nothing more. At the end of the lesson for the 
following. week (‘‘ The Ethiopian Convert'’), the map 
would show Gaza, the places visited by Philip after leav- 
ing Samaria, and a line indicating the route taken. For 
the next lesson (‘‘ Saul, the Persecutor, Converted’’), I 
would extend the outline to take in Tarsus and Damas- 
cus. This map would be used in one other lesson 
(‘* Peter Working Miracles’’), after which it would be 
laid aside, and another outline drawn to be used in study- 
ing Paul's first missionary journey. 

5. Persons who have a faculty for forgetting dates will 
find a pair of eyes the best of helps in getting ideas of 
time. Before entering upon the lessons for the current 
year, I placed upon the board (before my class of teach- 
ers) a vertical line representing the first century of our 
era, This line was divided into three equal parts, and 
it was at once noticed that the lessons for the year would 
about cover the middle division. A short distance be- 
low the first division mark, on the right, was: written 
‘« Jesus ;'’ at the second mark, ‘‘ Paul ;’’ and at the 
third, or top, ‘‘John.’’ On the left were placed several 
important names in contemporary. history. . The rest of 
the space was left to be filled in ‘as our studies should 
progress. The advantage of a chronological line over a 
column of dates is that the line gives us a mountain-top 
view of the distance between two events, while the 
figures furnish only a statement of the distance, which, 
though more reliable, is read by most persons with great 
difficulty. 

Richmond, Va. 


CYS 
From Life 


By E, L. B. 


AUL, aged two and one-half years, was with his 
mama on a visit. In the evenings, when callers 
came, he insisted on leaving his bed and coming down- 
stairs because he was ‘‘’fwaid."" So his mama 
reasoned with him, and told him to ask Jesus to help 
him be a’ brave child. Promptly bowing his head, he 
prayed : ‘‘ Dear Jesus, help me to be a good boy, and 
not make a fuss when my mama leaves me in bed up- 
stairs ; and please help my mama to bring her sewing 
and stay till I'm asleep.’’ She stayed. 

A two-year-old is suddenly ‘‘’fwaid of de dark.’’ 
Mama talks to him about it, and says, ‘‘ The dark is 
nice and quiet, and puts you to sleep.'’ ‘* But,’’ says 
the young philosopher, ‘‘if de dark is nice, why does 
my prayers say, ‘In de darkness be dou near me?’”’ 

Mama had been talking to her little boy about bad 
habits. At bedtime she told him to ask God to help 
him. With a deep sigh, as though weary of the whole 
subject, the little fellow prayed: ‘*Help me to bea 
good boy, and not have any habits."’ 

When Earnest was two years old he was repeating his 
evening prayer, word by word, after his mother. In- 
stead of the usual ‘‘dear Jesus, bless my papa,’’ she 
chanced to say, ‘‘God bless papa,’’ and up popped the 
little head with the question, '*Who is God? Is hea 
new blesser ?’’ 

Parents and teachers, these incidents are not extraor- 
dinary, nor are they given to amuse you. Try to see 
what deep significances lie in them. What inferences 
can you draw from them that will help you better to 
‘fulfil your duties as teachers and parents? ss 














































_ Boy's flushed face. 
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The Death of Gamalicl 


By Professor William C. Wilkinson 


(Of Gamaliel’s career subsequent to his last appearance in the New 
Testament, nothing is certainly known. There are two contradictory 
traditions, one of which is that he became a Christian. Assuming this as 
true, the following poem imagines that Gamaliel’s conversion came about 
through an interview had by him at his own instance with Paul during 
the brief interval while the latter was detained a prisoner, before being 
despatched, for safety from the more than forty Jews who had sworn his 
death, by night to Cesarea. Gamaliel the poem supposes to have vis- 
ited Paul in the castle with the hope of reclaiming his old pupil to Juda- 
ism. After much conversation, Paul, seeing his aged friend strongly 
wrought upon and wavering in doubt and in weary weakness, has just 
softly quoted to him those words of Jesus: “Come unto me, all ye that 
Jabor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,”’ etc. Gamaliel takes 
up that last word, and in a low murmuring voice muses aloud.] 


oe% EST '—comfortable word ! ~ But he was young 

That spake thus, young, and in the law unlearned ; 
And of a yoke spake he, ‘ My yoke,’ he said ; 

Surely I am too old to go to school, 

Too reverend-old my neck, so late, to bend, 

A sign to all the people, stooped to take 

Meekly that youngster Galilean's yoke ! 

Beware, beware! I tremble at the words 

I speak. I feel the dreadful presence here, 

More dreadful, of the power that shook me so, 

When those apostles of the Nazarene 

Stood up before our council to be judged. 

If I should now, this last time, err through pride |"’ 


The murmur of Gamaliel’s musing ceased ; 
But ceased not the strong crying without words 
In Paul's heart for his master so bestead. 


Then presently Gamaliel yet again 
Mused audibly in murmur as before : 
‘* I fear me I shall fail, and not let go, 
Betimes, the hold I have, the hold has me, 
Say rather, this fierce hold upon myself 
And mine own righteousness so dearly earned, 
To take the fall proposed, the shuddering fall, 
Through emptiness and that waste waiting deep 
Of nothing under me, in hope to reach, 
At last—what rescue, or what landing-place ? 
Rest in the arms once pinioned to the cross |! 
He draws me with his heavenly uttered ‘Come’ | 
This is God's voice ; God's voice I must obey— 
Yea, Lord, thy servant heareth, and I come. 
I say it, but I doit not. Too late? 
What if at‘last I prove to hold too hard 
Upon myself, and not undo my hand, 
Growing stiff with holding long, until-too late ! 
These are my last heart-beats, and with the last— 
The very last, what would I do? Resist? 
Resist, or yield ? Oh, not resist, but yield ; 
Lord, help me not resist, but yield, but yield *’— ’ 


The faltering utterance failed, suspended ; then, 
To a new key transposed; went faltering on : 


‘This peace within my breast, the peace of God | 

Jesus, thou Son of blesséd God most high, 

- I ‘know thee by the token of thy peace ! 
Thine is this peace, not given as by the world. 
Thou wast beforehand with thy servant ; I 
Had not known thee, hadst thou not first known me, 
And hastened to be gracious, ere I died. 
Thou art most gracious, and I worship thee. 
What was it Simeon said ?—‘ Now lettest thou 
Thy servant hence depart in peace,’ for I— 
In peace, in peace, even I—yea, for mine eyes, 
Mine also, most unworthy, have beheld 
The light of thy salvation, O my Gédd ! 
Oh, peace ineffable | It seems to steal 
Through all my members and dispose to rest. 
I think that I will sleep ; I am at peace. 
My heart has quieted itself, peace, peace ''— 

The words died into silence audible ; 
Soft, like a wavelet sinking, ceased his breath, 
And there Gamaliel lay, a breathless peace. 
University of Chicago. 





George Washington’s Birthday 


By S. Jennie Smith 


‘ 


; AMA, what else was George Washington besides 
—didn’t ever tell a lie ?’’ 

The last words were spoken hurriedly, and George 
Ellis looked confused, and seemed to regret having 
asked the question. He was a quiet, thoughtful little 
fellow, not much given to speaking his mind or asking 
for information, but on this occasion he was so very 
anxious to know that the question’ had come out almost 
before he knew it. 


"What?" said his mother, looking in surprise at the 





Joe, his twelve-year-old brother, laughed outright, and 
then kindly came to George's rescue by explaining what 
he meant. 

‘*You see, mother, he means what other good trait 
had George Washington besides that of truthfulness ?"’ 

“Oh! Well, from what I have read of him,'’ Mrs. 
Ellis said, stopping her work for a moment, and assum- 
ing a thoughtful attitude, «‘I should think he was brave 
and unselfish."’ 

Then the subject was dropped, for Mrs. Ellis was too 
busy to consider it any farther. Joe was so much inter- 
ested in a book he was reading that he had little thought 
for other things, and George's question had been an- 
swered to his own satisfaction. The truth was, this boy 
of nine years had a very decided though secret admira- 
tion for the great George Washington after whom he had 
been named, and he wanted to be as much like him as 
possible. He was proud to think that his birthday was 
on the 22d of February too, and he dearly loved to 
sign his full name, George Washington Ellis, to all of 
his school exercises. 

‘«I can kéep from telling a lie,’’ he often said to him- 
self. And so faithfully did he carry out this resolve that 
he was noted for being truthful. 
the word of George Ellis,'’ everybody said of him. And 
the boy rejoiced in the reputation, and believed that the 
credit was mostly due to the man. whom he so much 
admired. 

And now, as he sat in his quiet corner on the morning 
of the 22d of February, thinking over his mother's an- 
swer, George decided that he also must be brave and 
unselfish. Unselfish he might easily be, he thought ; 
but brave—ah ! could he be that? It was a hard 
question to answer, for this George Washington, with his 
creditable ambitions, was a very timid little boy. In- 
deed, he was looked upon as a coward by most of the 
boys of his age. But he certainly must get over that 
weakness, was the conclusion to which he came, for he 
could never be like the other George Washington if he 
failed in that respect. 

Full of such ideas, he started out to hunt up some of 
his playmates, 

‘*Got a sharp pencil for to-morrow, Tom ?’’ he in- 
quired of the first friend he met. 

‘Yes, see there!’’ And Tom displayed several 
beautifully sharpened pencils that would have rejoiced 
the heart of any scholar. 

George sighed softly. He was looking for a chance to 
be unselfish. He had three sharp pencils in his pocket, 
and he had intended giving Tom the very. best one, but 
that idea was useless now. So it happened to be all 
day. Everybody seemed to have as much or even more 
than George himself, and the boy wondered how he 
could cultivate an unselfish spirit. It was the same way 
with his endeavor to be brave. He had not a single op- 
portunity to show what he could do in that line when he 
tried. Nothing happened that on ordinary occasiens 
would have frightened him, and he thought with regret 
of the many chances he had let slip by on other days. 
He thaught, too, of numerous instances in which lives 
had been saved by the forethought and bravery of a 
mere boy. -But no such opportunity came to him, and 
the day passed without letting George show that he could 
be either brave or unselfish. 

Evening arrived, and very soon bedtime. The boy had 
forgotten all about his birthday and his ambitions, and 
was almost nodding over a book, when he heard his 
mother say : 

‘«Come, George, it’s eight o'clock ; get to bed."’ 

He aroused himself, and looked around in time to see 
Joe's disappointed face as he closed his book, and pro- 
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ceeded to obey his mother’s command of ‘‘ You go too, 
Joe ; he'll never go alone.”’ 

Somehow at that moment the words ‘‘ brave and un- 
selfish’’ came back to George. Then followed the 
question, Was it brave and unselfish of him to make his 
brother leave an interesting book, and go off to bed just 
because he, George, was afraid to go alone? He knew 
that Joe was never sleepy so early, and that he would be 
allowed to remain up longer only on his account. Here, 
after all, was the chance for which he had longed, but it 
gave him such a hard thing to do that he almost decided 
to give up trying. Then he thought of his nine years, 
and of the noble man whose example he so earnestly 
desired to*follow, and he took a sudden determination, 
and spoke out : 

«« You needn't go, Joe ; I guess I sha’ n't be afraid."’ 


‘« You can always take . 


Everybody looked surprised, and Joe, after making 
sure that the boy was really in earnest, gladly returned 
to his book. 

Of course, it was not the going to bed that George 
dreaded, it was being alone in the dark after his mother 
had taken away the light, and any boy or girl who has 
ever been afraid of the darkness can understand the feel- 
ings of this boy. It was indeed a brave resolve that the 
little fellow had made, but after the first shock of being 
alone in the dark was over, and he found out that he 
really was as well off as he was in the light, and that 
there was nothing to hurt him any more than there was 
when his brother went to bed with him, he began to 
feel less and less timid, and finally he said to himself: 

‘““Why, I don't mind it so very much, after all.’’ 

And that night was a turning-point in the life of 
George Washington Ellis. He was never again so timid 
as he had been before. He had celebrated his birthday 
by having a determined fight with his cowardly nature, 
and after that he found it easier to go on conquering. 
Indeed, he soon realized that most of the hobgoblins 
that had been troubling him existed only in his ima- 
gination. 


Syosset, N. Y. 








It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school, 


; oa 
A Financial System and Record Chart 
By the Rev. Herbert E. House 


PLAN followed with much success during the past 
year by one Sunday-school, and suitable for any, 

is as follows : 
Prepare the following chart on yard-wide muslin, with 
a large blue pencil marking the squares three inches on 
a side. It may be made for three or six months, or 
more, in one piece, though three months is enough for 
use at one time. A good plan is to make the chart 
to cover six months, folding under the part not in use, 
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all being lightly tacked to a thin strip of wood, from 
which the chart may be hung by a cord. 

The Sunday before beginning to use the chart, speak 
to the school of the desirability of system and liberality 
in giving, announce the adoption of a new plan, and ask 
the interest and help of all. Then exhibit the chart, 
explain how on it will be represented the amount of 
contributions each Sunday, and ask each class to say 
Let the teachers 
confer with the scholars, find out the amount, and write 
it as a class pledge. As children have no regular in- 
come, it is better that their pledges indicate simply the 
amount they will try to give, and what they think they 
can safely expect to give. ° ; 

Then, adding all the pledges, let the total amount be 
the starting-point, represented by the heavy black line. 
Beginning with this line, draw each Sunday a black line 
one square to the right, rising or falling according to the 
amount of the contributions. It was found nearly right 


what they will try to give each Sunday. 
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to have the line rise or fail at the rate of about twenty 
per cent of the expected amount for each square. In 
the above chart each square’s rise or fall of the line 
equals thirty cents. 

The total attendance is shown by a red line (indi- 
cated in this diagram by the dotted line), using. the 
heavy black line as a base, which in this case stands for 
seventy-two, the average attendance of the preceding 
year. About ten per cent of the enrolled members of 
the school should be represented by a rise or fall of the 
red line the width of one square ; this amounts on the 
above to ten. 

Write the dates over the columns, and the totals below, 
as indicated, the contributions in ‘black, and the total 
attendance in red. 

It will be found helpful, in computing the point to 
which the line indicating contributions is to be drawn 
each Sunday, to write with lead-pencil at the left of the 
chart the amount indicated by each horizontal line. To 
avoid error, the computations should always be made 
from the base line. 

Colored paraffin crayons are the best markers. If 
these cannot be obtained, red and blue pencils will do. 

Let the secretary place a black and a red dot on the 
line to which he is to draw the line indicated by his 
report ; then, in the presence of the school, after his 
report, let him draw the lines. If errors are made in 
drawing the lines, white chalk will cover them. 

The charts are easily prepared, and, if the plan is 
worked with any enthusiasm, it will benefit every de- 
partment of the school. This school is now becoming 
equipped, in first-rate shape, with everything needed by 
any school, and is making an extra contribution once a 
quarter for missions, which accounts for the record of 
March 29. Before this it was but ordinarily well 
supplied, and usually behind financially, its average 
contributions the preceding year being but cighty cents 
per Sunday. 

Simply as a record, if there were nothing more, the 
chart is of constant value. Care should be taken that the 
estimated amount of contributions should not be so great 

-tiiat it cannot be sustained. 


' St. Croix Falls, Wis. 


CAS 
euse-Siade Far-seeing superintendents and teach- 
‘Library ofthe ers will guard against giving their 


Books of the Bible’ <-holars the impression that knowing 


about the Bible is the same thing as knowing it. Meth- 
ods of familiarizing them with the location and relative 
size of each Bible-book, it will be shown, are at best 
only supplementary to a knowledge of its contents by 
personal reading and study, and of its spirit by personal 
experience. But, with this precaution, external methods 
have often been found useful. One plan is to have 
imitation books standing on shelves. The home-made 
« Library of the Books of the Bible,’’ used in the «*Scat- 
tergood'' Sunday-school in Shelton, Connecticut, is 
typical. The superintendent, F. W. Hoyt, says that 
his ‘‘ books’’ are made of pine blocks, Each book is 
about six inches long and four wide, the thickness vary- 
ing according to the number of chapters in the book, 
approximately. For example, Genesis is three inches 
thick, and Malachi three-eighths of an inch. © The 
**back'’ of each block is rounded, and the “ edges’’ 
grooved and stained red. On the back the name of the 
book is stencilled clearly, and broad cross-lines are 
drawn, to represent binding cords. The covers, also, 
are so outlined near the edges. All these wooden books 
are kept in a wooden case of shelves, standing on a 
table, —four shelves for the Old Testament, and three 
for the New. On the first shelf are the five Mosaic 
books ;. historical books from Joshua to Esther, twelve, 
on the second ; five poetical books, Job to the Song of 
Solomon, on the third; and seventeen prophetical 
books, Isaiah to Malachi, on the fourth. On the first 
New-Testament shelf are the Four Gospels and Acts ; 
the Pauline Epistles, including Hebrews, on the second ; 
on the third, the Epistles of James, Peter, John, and 
Jude, and Revelation. 


_ 
Testing Familiarity ‘“ 5Cattergood"’ Sunday-school in 
with the Shelton, Connecticut, has a home- 


Bible “Library” made ‘ Library of the Books of the 


Bible,’'—wooden blocks, in imitation of books, standing 
in shelves on a table. Now and then, or on special 
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occasions, the superintendent has.a trial of the scholars’ 
familiarity with the location of the books, after this 
fashion: ‘‘The ‘volumes’ are all taken from the 
shelves, and thoroughly mixed upon the table. A 
scholar comes up and places the books on the shelves 
where they belong, and in their proper order. The 
school then answers the questions, How many books 
have the Old and New Testaments? and, How are they 
divided ? Telling the number of chapters is optional. 
They then are called upon to open their class Bibles, and 
a farther test is made by calling for ‘ the third book on the 
second shelf of the Old Testament,’ or ‘ the sixth book 
on. the fourth shelf,’ and so on, to which they turn as 
they answer what book it ‘is. Thus classed in their minds 
as shelves of volumes, their Bibles are thus divided, 
and any book is readily turned to.’’ The superintendent 
adds that some of the scholars have been able to replace 
the Old Testament books on their shelves in seven min- 
utes, and the whole Bible in nine or ten. 


oa 


Formal charging and giving in charge 
has a part in the customs of many 
schools. In the Hope Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school of Springfield, Massachusetts, — 
B. L. Bragg, superintendent,—the method is for the 
pastor, the Rev. R. W. Brokaw, at the close of pro- 
motion exercises on ‘‘Promotion Day,’’ to call the 
superintendent of the school to the front, and publicly 
give the school into his charge for another year. The 
superintendent's ‘‘ cabinet,’’ consisting of the heads of 
all the departments of the school, are next called for- 
ward, and given charge of the various departments of 
work. Then the teachers are asked to’ rise in their 
places in the audience-room, and are given a few words 
concerning their faithful work in the past, and an exhor- 
tation to continue such work in the year tocome. In 
this school each department has its ‘‘ superintendent,’’ 
and these are the 


Giving the 
School in Char ge 


Departments. 
Primary (including Kindergarten). 


Junior. Intermediate. 
Senior. Adult. 
Normal. Home. 

Boys’ Brigade. Library. 
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That Mischievous Bird 


A Study of ‘‘ Symbols.” 
By M. Helen Beckwith 


WAS a substitute Sunday-school teacher the other 
day. I had a small class of boys and girls, whose 
average age was ten years. 

They were bright children, and they had learned for 
themselves at home the answers to the few questions on 
the lesson leaf, and they could repeat the Golden Text. 

The lesson was the gift of the Holy Spirit on the Day 
of Pentecost. 

They remembered about the ascension of Jesus, and 
his request that the disciples wait in Jerusalem for the 
fulfilment of the promise, and they enjoyed the account 
of the keeping of the feast. 

They grew quiet and earnest as we talked of the sad- 
ness that must necessarily have filled the hearts of the 
disciples now that the Friend they loved so much had 
gone away, and they ‘‘ wondered if the people in the 
room knew just what would happen.’’ 

I would have liked to pass over the marvelous details 
of the mighty sound, and tongues of flame, content to 
let the children state the facts, and to have concentrated 
the thought upon the gift of the Spirit ; but this was 
not to be. 

‘« Was the noise they heard the wind ?’’ asked a little 
voice. 

** Oh, ‘no !"’ said another ;° “ it was a bird.’’ 

** Yes,”"” chimed in a third, ‘*it was an eagle ; an 
eagle could make a big noise."’ : 

I was dazed for a second, and thé in a flash I saw 
it all. : 

Right beside the questions on the lesson-leaf I remem- 
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bered there was a picture of a bird, presumably a dove, 
—one of those symbols that are added to lesson-leaves to 
make spiritual truths plain to children ! 

‘«Did you think so because you saw this?'’ I asked, 
holding up the picture. ‘‘ Yes,"’ was the reply, and one 
boy added, ‘‘ Oh ! but inside of the paper there is another 
one, right over the people’s heads.’ There was, he 
showed ‘it to me. 

Were I writing an imaginary incident, I should tell 
how easily I disposed of that bird ; had I been an ideal 
teacher I could have done so. But this is a chapter from 
real life, and the bird baffled me. 

It proved infinitely harder to explain than a sound 
like a mighty wind. 

I have found that children have a feeling of awe for a 
hidden force, whose effects only they can see, and they 
feel the power behind it, but here was a bird flapping 
its wings over the heads of the people ; of course, that 
made the noise, and brought the fire! Was not that 
good reasoning ? 

No words of mine could compare with the pictures ! 

They could see no connection between the spirit ap- 
pearing once as a dove, and again with tongues of flame, 
if that was what the symbol was supposed to teach, and 
they naturally preferred their own explanation. 

I did not blame them. _ Is it not time we all protested 
against the worse than meaningless devices and symbols 
that publishers of lesson papers send out to attract chil- 
dren ? 

They attract,—yes, and to what end? That one-third 
of the precious Sunday hour be spent by the teacher in a 
vain endeavor to correct erroneous impressions, and ‘in 
trying to satisfy the queries of the children, <« Please, 
then what is it there for?’’ 


Barton, V2. 
D> 


Mid-Week Every year of the ‘: Neighborhood 
‘‘Neighborheod Bible Class’’ at Merriam Park, Min- 
Bible Class” = nesota, indicates that its methods are 
worth continuing. This year the leader, the Rev. W. C. 
Covert, has prepared studies in the Psalms, and issued 
them in a little paper-covered book of thirty-two pages. 
There are two pages of introduction and explanation, 
two of ‘‘ Selected Bibliography,’’ and the remainder is 
given to programs and apt quotations from scholars, like 
this one from Dean Stanley : 


‘‘Had Raphael painted a picture of Hebrew as of European 
poetry, David would have sat aloft at the summit of the Hebrew 
Parnassus, the Homer of Jewish song.” 

The programs are similar in scheme, though topics end 
speakers are different each night. One will illustrate 
the method of all : 


March 17 
Prayer. 


Paper, ‘‘ The Inscriptions of the Psafims,’’ E. A. Currie. 

Paper, ‘‘ The Musical Relations of the Psalms,’’ George Reed. 

Paper, ‘‘Humility and Self-Assertion in the Psalms,'’ Miss 
F. L. Austin. 

Study, Psalm go. 
Meetings are held on alternate Wednesday evenings for 
four months,—January to April. Having the meetings 
on week-nights gives members of other churches an op- 
portunity to attend and take part, and makes it a union 
effort. 

= 


Bible-Class In the North Congregational Sunday- 
Attentions to the “school of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Home Department F.- 1D. De Witt is the teacher of a 

large Bible class, which elects its own president and 
other officers annually. To the recent annual meeting 
teacher and class resolved to invite the Home Depart- 
ment of the school. A special invitation was given to 
each member. Carriages were sent for all who were 
unable to walk. ‘Nearly all of the members of the 
department were present. The evening was mainly 
devoted by the class to the entertainment of its guests in 
songs, a few short addresses, and “light refreshments.”’ 
Many members of the Home Department are seldom 
able to attend church services. The purpose of this 
Bible-class teacher was, therefore, ‘“‘to make them feel 
that they actually belonged to the Sunday-school.'’ It 
was not easy to get them all to attend ; some needed 
persuading, for one reason or another ; but it was evi- 
dent in the end that the perseverance of teacher and 
class in getting out their guests of the department was 
worth while. 







































































































Lesson Calendar 


First Quarter, 1897 


5. January 31.—The Boldness of Peter and John 
6. February 7.—True and False Giving 
7. February 14.—The Prison Opened 
8. February 21.—The First Christian Martyr. . 
9. February 28.—The Disciples Dispersed. ......... Acts 8: 1-17 
xo. March 7. —The Ethiopian Convert . Acts 8: 26-40 
11. Mar. 14.—Saul, the Persecutor, Converted . Acts 9: 1-12, 17-20 
12. March 21.—Christian Self-Restraint . . . 1 Cor. 9: 19-27 
13. March 28.—Review. 


ee Bee FS Acts 4: 1-14 

. . Acts 4: 32 to 5:12 
lie neha d 6 ok eo Acts 5: 17-32 
. . Acts 6 : 8-15; 7: 54-60 


ASA 
Qutline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


O... 
Study 11.—The Conversion of Paul 
from Judaism to Christianity 


Acts 9: 1-1I9@. A.D. 34.4 Damascus. 


Paul first appears in history (in connection with the perse- 
cution of Stephen, Acts 7) as an ideal Pharisee, of exalted 
moral and religious character, according to the highest Jewish 
standards, with a supreme purpose to do God’s will and to 
serve him with complete devotion. He had never seen Jesus, 
and had not until now come in contact with his disciples. 
He had had small opportunity to judge of the truth of Jesus’ 
claims or his message. This essential lack in Paul’s case was 
providentially provided for by Jesus’ revelation of himself to 
Paul. He was readily convinced of Jesus’ Messiahship, and 
thereby the truth of his teaching was guaranteed. Paul’s 
religious ideas were radically changed, and it necessarily fol- 
lowed that the message of his life became essentially modified. 
(1) to denote 
a turning from sin to holiness, a change from wrong purpose 
to right purpose, a reversal of moral choice ; (2) to denote a 
change of ideas, a reversal of belief (and conduct incident 
thereto), consequent upon the gaining of new knowledge. 
The former sense is the common one, while the latter sense is 
the only one which applies to the case of Paul, For this 
change from Judaism to Christianity Paul had in many ways 
been prepared: by his naturally kind and humane tempera- 
ment, by the liberal Hellenistic atmosphere of his early Mfe, by 
his contact with Christian character and truth in Stephen and 
in the other disciples whom he had been persecuting, by the 
inhuman inquisition into which his devotion to Judaism had 
led him, and by his great spiritual unrest in spite of his 
strenuous efforts to do his whole duty as a Jew (Rom. 7). 
Christianity came to him as a divine relief from mistaken 
thoughts and mistaken deeds. It would henceforth be his 
life work to preach a living Messiah, a spiritual religion, and a 
glorious freedom in the gospel of Christ. 


” 


The term ‘‘ conversion ’’ is used in two senses : 


I, ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 

1. Persecution of the Christians in Damascus (vs. 1, 2). 

2. Paul’s vision of Jesus, and its results (vs. 3-9). 

3. The divine commission through Ananias (vs. 10-19 a). 

Make a careful comparison of the thrzé accounts of Paul’s 
conversion (Acts 9 : 3-I9a; 22: 6-16; 26: 12-18). Observe 
and explain the most important differences in the three narra- 
tives. How came there to be three diverse accounts? 
Which account is most, trustworthy in point of historic detail ? 
II, Word AND PHRASE Stupy, 

Observe the titles of the Christians : in verse 1, ‘‘ disciples 
of the Lord ’’ (comp. 6 : 1, 2, 7, and frequently thereafter in 
Acts); im verse 2, ‘‘ those of the Way’’ (comp. 19: 9; 22:4; 
24:14, 22; also 16:17; 18:25); in verse 13, ‘‘ saints ”’ 
(first time in Acts ; comp. 9 : 32, 41; 26: 10; and frequently 
in the Pauline Epistles). Locate Damascus upon the map, 
and ascertain something about the city at this time. On the 
light (v. 3) compare Exodus 33:9; Psalm 99 : 7; Deu- 
teronomy 4:11; Matthew 17:2; John8:12. Observe that 
verses 54 and 6a, as given in the Authorized Version, are 
omitted from the Revised Version, and explain why. Mean- 
ing of the phrase ‘‘ chosen vessel’’ (v. 15; comp. Rom. 





1 CHRONOLOGICAL Notr.--The year 34 has here been taken as the 
date of Paul's conversion ; other dates to which it may be, and has been, 
assigned, range from 33 (Ramsay) to 37 (popular writings on Acts). The 
year 34 is as probable as any other, and makes way for either of the two 
views now prominently discussed concerning the events between the 
conversion and the event recorded in Acts 15, the Jerusalem conference. 
If the event recorded in Galatians 2 : 1-10 is the same as this conference 
of Acts 15, the three years of Galatians 1 : 18 extend from 34 to 37, and 
the fourteen years of Galatians 2: 1 (or, according to Jewish reckoning, 
something over twelve years) extend to about the year so. If the event 
recorded in Galatians 2: 1-10 belongs to the visit of Paul to Jerusalem 
mentioned in Acts 11 : 30 and 12:25, then the fourteen years include 
the three years, and would, at the shortest, extend to 46,--a probable date 
for that visit. The objection to the year 33 is that it is perhaps in con- 
flict with the date of the Arabian possession of Damascus (comp. 2 Cor. 
31 : 32), on which see Schurer’s “ Jewish People in the Time of Christ,” 
1, ii, 357; 11, i, 98 (New York : Charles Scribner's Sons). 
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Q : 21-23). On verse 15, compare 2 Corinthians 6 : 4, 5; 
11: 23-28; Philippians 1 : 12. What is the meaning of the 
term ‘‘ brother’’ as used in verse 17? Observe the mention 
made of Paul’s baptism by Ananias. 


III. Topics FOR CONSIDERATION, 

1. Persecution of the Christians in Damascus. What 
the connection between Acts 9: 1 and 8:1-3? How long 
after Stephen’s death till the Damascus persecution? How 
came there to be Christians in Damascus? Why did the per- 
secution extend to them? Were there also special reasons, 
due to the location of that city? What authority had the 
high-priest over the Damascus synagogues? How came it 
that the disciples could be legally punished for their adher- 
ence to the Christian cause? What was to be done with the 
Christians arrested in Damascus ? 

2. Pauls Vision of Jesus. Make a careful list of the inci- 
dents of the revelation, as to time, place, and attendant cir- 
cumstance. What was the need of this revelation to Paul? 
Why came it just at this time ? 
accompanying light? Explain Paul’s question, ‘* Who art 
thou, Lord?’’ What was the meaning of Jesus’ words (Acts 
26: 14), ‘It is hard for thee to kick against the goad ’’ ? 
What was the providential purpose of the blindness which 
came upon Paul? Why the three days of waiting before Ana- 
nias came to him? Can we conjecture what Paul’s spiritual 
experiences were during this ‘period ? 


is 


What was the purpose of the 


Was Paul’s vision of 
Jesus at this time internal or external, physical or spiritual ? 
Compare this vision with the resurrection appearances cf Jesus 
to the Twelve. 

3. The Nature of the Conyersion. 
character and religious beliefs previous to this vision of Christ ? 
(comp. Phil. 3 : 6; Acts 23:1; 1 Tim. 1: 13; Acts 26:9; 
Gal. 1: 14; also John 16 : 2, 3). 
a Christian before this time ? 


What were Paul’s moral 


Why had not Paul become 
What did the change from 
Judaism to Christianity involve as to his.moral character? as 


to his religious beliefs? as to his work? In what sense can 


, 


the word ‘‘ conversion ’’ be used of the change which took 


place in Paul? Did the vision of Jesus cause, or only influ- 
ence, this change? Consider the various ways in which Paul 
had been prepared for this higher knowledge and truef life. 
4. 
forms in which the commission has been reported to us (Acts 
9 : 15-17; 22:14, 15; 26: 16-18). 


variations ? What was the substance 


The Divine Commission. State separately the three 
How explain the great 
of the commission ? 
Was it from the first a distinct and exclusive appointment to 
the evangelization of the Gentiles, or did it only later develop 
by force of circumstances into that? What were Paul’s par- 
Why was 
it that some one outside of the original twelve had to be found 
for the Gentile field? Describe Ananias’s ministry to Paul as 
given in two of the three accounts. 


ticular qualifications for the Gentile mission work ? 


Why was the commission 
given in this way, or is the third account to be preferred ? 


Pe 
Lesson u, March 14, 1897 


Saul, the Persecutor, Converted 


GOLDEN TEXT: 7his is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.—1 Tim. 1: 15. 

(Acts 9: I-12, 17-20. Memory verses : 
Read Acts 9: 1-31 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


But Saul, yet breathing 
threatening and _ slaughter 


17-20. ) 


t And Saul, yet breathing out 1 
threatenings and _ slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord, against the disciples of the 
went unto the a gray Lord, went unto the high 

2 And desired of him letters —> and asked of him 
to Da-mias’cus to the syna- etters to Damascus unto the 
gogues, that if he found any of synagogues, that if he found 
this way, whether they were men any that were of the Way, 
or women, he might bring them whether men or women, he 
bound unto Je-ru’sa-lém. might bring them bound to 


iy) 


3 And as he journeyed, he 3 Jerusalem. And as he jour- 
came near Da-mas’cus: and neyed, it came to pass that 
suddenly there shined round he drew nigh unto Damas- 
about him a light from heaven : ; 

4 And he fell to the earth, and cus: and suddenly there 
heard a voice saying unto him, shone round about him a 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 4 light out of heaven: and he 
me? fell upon the earth, and heard 

oS And he said, Who art thou, a ‘voice saying unto him, 
Lord? And the Lord said, I am Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
Jesus whom thou persecutest : #¢ s thou me? And he said, 
ts hard for thee to kick against ~ wl > 
the pricks. ho art thou, Lord? Andhe 

6 And he trembling and aston- said, 1 am Jesus whom thou 
ished said, Lord, what wilt thou 6 persecutest: but rise, and 
have me to do? And the Lord enter into the city, and it 
said unto him, Arise, and go shall be told thee what thou 
into the city, and it shall be told 7 must do. And the men that 
thee what thou must do. : journeyed with him stood 

7 And the men which jour- seeailasine lacttitinn ne 
neyed with him stood speechless, ae may re: ar ay — 
hearing a voice, but seeing no voice, but beholding no 
man. 8 man. And Saul arose from 

8 And Saul arose from the the earth ; and when his eyes 
earth ; and when his eyes were were opened, he saw noth- 
opened, he saw no man: but ing ; and they led him by the 
they led him by the hand, and hand, and brought him into 
brought Aim into Da-mAs’cus. 

9 And he was three dayswith- 9 Damascus. : And he was 
out sight, and neither did eat three days without sight, and 
nor drink. did neither eat nor drink 

10 € And there wasacertain 10 Now there Was a certain 





1Or, sound 


disciple at Da-mis’cus, named 
An-a-ni’as ; and to him said the 
Lord in a vision, An-a-ni’as. 
And he said, Behold, I am here, 
Lord. 

rr And the Lord said unto 
him, Arise, and go into the 
street which is called Straight, 
and inquire in the house ef 
Judas for one called Saul, of 
Tar’sus : for, behold, he prayeth, 

12 And hath seen in a vision 
a man named An-a-ni’as coming 
in, and putting 47s hand on him, 
that he might receive his sight. 


17 And An-a-ni’as went his 
way, and entered into the house ; 
and putting his hands on him 
said, Brother Saul, the Lord, 
even Jesus, that appeared unto 
thee in the way as hee camest, 
hath sent me, that thou mightest 
receive thy sight, and be filled 
with the Hely Ghost. 

18 And immediately there fell 
from his eyes as it had been 
scales: and he received sight 
forthwith, and arose, and was 
baptized. 

19 And when he had received 
meat, he was strengthened. 
Then was Saul certain days with 
the disciples which were at Da- 
mas’ cus. 

20 And straightway he 
preached Christ in the syna- 
gogues, that he is the Son of 
God. 
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disciple at Damascus, named 
Ananias ; and the Lord said 
unto him in a vision, Ana- 
nias. And he said, Behold, 
I am here, Lord. And the 
Lord said unto him, Arise, 
and go to the street which is 
called Straight, and inquire 
in the house of Judas for one 
named Saul, a man of Tar- 
sus : for behold, he prayeth ; 
and he hath seen a man 
named Ananias coming in, 
and laying his hands pom, Fe. 
that he might receive his 
sight. 


a 


I 


1S) 


And Ananias departed, and 
entered into the house ; and 
laying his hands on him said, 
Brother Saul, the Lord, even 
Jesus, who appeared unto 
thee in the way which thou 
camest, hath sent me, that 
thou mayest receive thy sight, 
and be filled with the Holy 
Ghost. And _ straightway 
there fell from his eyes as it 
were scales, and he received 
his sight; and he arose and 
was baptized ; and he took 
food and was strengthened. 

And he was certain days 
with the disciples which were 
at Damascus. And straight- 
way in the synagogues he 
proclaimed Jesus, that he is 
the Son of God, 


- 
co 


20 


The American Revisers would substitute “ who” for “ which” in verse 
19, and * Holy Spirit’ for “‘ Holy Ghost” wherever it occurs, 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : 


and Analysis 


The Church at Work, 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 
gether with God.—t Cor. 3: 9. 


We are labourers to- 


LEssON Topic: Gaining a Helper from the Enemy. 


OUTLINE : 


DaILy. HOME READINGS : 


M.—ACTS 9: 1-12. 
T.—ACTS 9: 13-22. 
W.—Acts 9: 23-31. 
T.—Acts 22: 1-13. 
F.—Gal. 1: 11-24. 
S.—Eph. 2: 1-13. 
S.—1 Tim. 1: 12-17. 


1. The Persecutor, vs. 1, 2. 
2. The Conqueror, vs. 3-9. 
3. The Convert, vs. 10-12, 17-20. 


Saul, the Persecutor, Converted. 


Return to Jerusalem. 
Paul’s own statement. 
Taught of God. 
Saved by grace. 
The faithful saying. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association. 


The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


OW 


Lesson Analysis 


1 THE 
1. His Name: 
Saul (1). 


. 


A young man named Saul (Acts 7 


Inquire. . 
2. His Zeal : 


Breathing threatening and slaughter, .. 


(1, 2). 


PERSECUTOR, 


: 58). 


. for one named Saul, a mamof Tarsus (Acts 9 : 11). 


and asked 


. went,... 


I persecuted this Way unto the death (Acts 22 : 4). 
I persecuted them even unto foreign cities (Acts 26 : 11). 


3- His Aim: 
If he found any... 


of the Way . 


.. he might bring them (2). 


Delivering into prisons both men and women (Acts 22: 4). 
When they were put to death, I gave my vote against them (Acts 


26 : 10). 
Il, 
1. The Arrest : 


THE CONQUEROR. 


Suddenly there shone round about him a light (3). 


Suddenly there shone from heaven a great light (Acts 22 : 6). 


Isaw...alight... 
2. The Challenge : 


above the brightness of the’ sun (Acts 26 : 13). 


Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? (4.) 


Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? (Acts 22 


Saul, Saul,.. . 
26 : 14). 
3- The Disclosure : 


:7-) 


it is hard for thee to kick against the goad (Acts 


Jam Jesus whom thou persecutesi (5). 


I am Jesus of Nazarcth, whom thou 
Last of all, .. . he appeared to me a 


4- The Conquest : 


They led him by the hand... 


Being led by the hand, 


. Lcame into Damascus (Acts 22 


porous (Acts 22 : 8). 
so (1 Cor. 15 : 8). 


into Damascus (8). 
: In). 


I was not disobedicnt unto the heavenly vision (Acts 26 ; 19). 


Iil. 
1. Offering Prayer : 
Behold, he prayeth (11) 
They continued steadfastly in . 
Thy prayers. 
2. Receiving Sight : 
And straightway.. 


3- Accepting Baptism : 


CONVERT. 


the prayers (Acts 2 : 42). 


are gone up for a memorial (Acts fo : 4). 


he received his sight (18). 
I could not see for the glory of that light (Acts 22 
Brother Saul, receive thy sight (Acts 22 


: In). 
13). 


He arose and was baptized (18). 


Now why tarriest thou? arise, and be baptized (Acts 22 
were baptized into his death (Rom. 6 : 3). 


All we... 
4- Proclaiming Jesus: + 


: 16). 


He proclaimed Jesus, that he is the Son of God (20). 


Saul... 


(Acts g : 22). 


We preach Christ crucified (1 ¢ 


confounded the Jews, . . 


or. I 


proving that this is the Christ 


23). 













































































































































































Verse 2.—‘' That . . . he might bring them bound to BF bond 
lem.’ (1) The persecotor ; (2) The persecuted ; (3) The perse- 
eution. 

Verses 3, 4.—"Suddenly there shone... a light:.. . he fell, 

.. and heard a voice.’ (1) The means employed; (2) The 

Vers 6.—"" It shall be told thee what thou must do."’ (1) The 


pupil prepared for the lesson ; (z) The lesson prepared for the 


‘erse &.—"' He Saw nothing.» (1) Natural sight suspended ; 

(2) Spiritual sight unborn. 

Verse 11. ro hold, he prayeth.''. Saul’s praying (1) A token 
of work accomplished ; (2) A pledge of work anticipated. 

Verse 17.—" That thou mayest receive thy sight, and be filled 
with the Holy Ghost.’ (1) Personal deficiency repaired ; (°) 
Personal efficiency guaranteed. 

Verse 20, —*' He roclaimed Jose 8 that he is the Son of God.’ 
(1) A zealous Bead) ; (2) A noble theme. 


Ate? 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


LACES.—Jerusalem ; on the road to Damascus, im that 
city, in the house of Ananias, and in that of Judas in 
the street called Straight. Damascus, a hundred and thirty- 
' three miles from Jerusalem, east of north, is the most ancient 
of existing cities, and one of the most attractive in Syria. It 
is mentioned in Genesis in the days of Abraham, was the 
capital of Syria during the wars between Syria and Israel, sub- 
dued by the Assyrians it finally passed under the power of the 
Romans (B.C. 64), but Aretas, king of Arabia, obtained pos- 
session of it in A.D, 37, after a war with Herod Antipas 
(comp. 2 Cor, 11: 32). The street called “ Straight’’ is 
usually identified with the main thoroughfare, now called 
Sultany = ** Queen.”” The two houses are still pointed 
* Out, but about the identity there is no certainty. The locality 
of the appearance to Saul i is unknown ; four places have been 
suggested. 

Timer.—According to the usual chronology, about A. D. 
36 or 37, hear the death of Tiberias. ‘This date is thirteen 
years before the council at Jerusalem (Gal. 2), and not long 
before Aretas took possession of Damascus. The earlier date 
(A, D. 31 or 32) can be maintained only by placing the famine 

- (Acts 11 : 28) as late as A. D. 46, and it can scarcely be rec- 
onciled with the reference to Aretas. 
-Persons.—Saul ; the high-priest (unnamed) ; Saul’s com- 
panions in travel ; a disciple at Damascus named Ananias, 
‘otherwise unkiown. Ii is assumed everywhere in Paul’s 
discourses and writings that the Lord Jesus personally appeared 
to him. 


PARALLEL PassaGes.—Acts 22 : 3-16; 26: 9-18; comp. 
1 Cor. 15: 8,9; 2 Cor, 11: 32, 33; Gal. 1: 13-17; 1 Tim 
1: 12-16, 

— 
Critical Notes 
Verse 1.—Aut Sau/: In contrast with the preaching of 


Philip.— Ves: Still insthe same attitude described in Acts 
8:3, rather than while Philip was preaching.—Areathing 
threatening and slaughter against the disciples: ** Breathing 
in ’’ is the literal sense, not ‘* breathing out.’’ ‘* Threatening 
and slaughter ’’ are then the element he breathed. Tue for- 
Mer term is in the single number. It is held by some, how- 
ever, that ** breathed ’’ is intensive, breathed hard, as one in 
a passion ; and on this view “‘ threatening and slaughter ”’ 
represent the vindictive and bloody motive that produced his 
passionate breathing against the disciples. The general sense 
is the same on either view.— Went unto the high priest: Vf 
before A. D. 37 it may have been Annas, but, on the#usual 
view, this occurred after he had been deposed. 

Verse 2.— Asked of him: Pointing to a formal request.— 
Letters Yo Damascus unto the synagogues > The ecclesiastical 
authority of the high-priest would be recognized by the Jews 
at Damascus. The civil authorities might connive at the in- 
tended.-violence, though it is likely that there was a peculiar 
condition of political affairs in that city, which would encour- 
age this attempt at persecution.— Any that were of the Way: 
This term for Christianity occurs several times in this book 
(19:9; 22:4; 24: 14,22), and is significant of the life of the 
believers.— Whether men or women: Literally, ‘‘ both men 
and women’’ (comp. 8 : 3).—Aring them bound to Jerusa- 
tem: To be punished there (22:5). ‘* Bound’’ probably 

~wefers to actual chaining. 

Verse 3.-—And as he journeyed, it came to pass that he drew 
nigh unte Damascus: “Tt came to pass that”’ is the proper 
rendering. The locality was evidently not far from the city. 
—Suddenly there shone round about him a light out ef heaven : 
Evidently a supernatural phenomenon, as all three accounts 

_ indicate. In 22: 6 *' at noon”’ occurs; in 26: 13 Paul says, 
“At midday, O king, I saw on the way a light from heaven, 
above the brightness of the sun, shining round about me and 
them that journeyed with me.’’ 

Verse 4.—And he fell upon the carth : The sudden shining 
and its effect shows that Seul had ne premonitory scruples or 
mental conflict, ‘ Upon”’ is a more exact rendering. —And 


heard a voice saying unto him: Only Saul heard what was 
said (see on v. 7, and comp. 22: 9).—Sau/, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me? The word “Saul’’ is in the Hebrew form 
here and in the other accounts, so in verse 17, indicating that 
the utterance was in Aramaic, as is stated in 26: 1 

Verse 5.—And he said, Who art thou, Lord? This was a 
recognition of the supernatural and personal character of the 
utterance.—And he said, lam Jesus whom thou persecutest . 
This reply is given substantially in all three accounts. [It is 
the main fact; which Saul never afterwards doubted, and on 
which he bases his argument again and again. ‘The remain- 
der of the verse, as given im the Authorized Version, occurs 
in 26: 14, but no Greek manuscript contains it in this place. 
Nor dees any one of them contain the beginning of verse 6. 
‘* Trembling and astonished ’’ does not occur in the parallel 
passages, but in 22: 10 the rest of the omitted portion is 
found. ‘The whole passage is rejected by the Revisers, since 
it is based upon the Latin Vulgate, having been interpolated, 
to a large extent, from the other accounts. 

Verse 6.—But rise, and enter into the city: So substan- 
tially. all three accounts; but im 26: 16, ‘* amd stand. upon 
thy feet ’’ is inserted.—And it shall be told thee what thou 
must do: This is the reply to the question which occurs in 
22: 10, and is interpolated in this verse, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?’’ In 26: 16-18 there is a much fuller 
account, detailing the commission of Saul as a preacher to the 
Gentiles. it is, however, probable that Paul, in his defense 
before Agrippa, sums up what was afterwards revealed to him 
by Ananias, and by direct revelation from Christ. 

Verse 7.— The men... stood speechless: In 26: 14 all are 
said to have *‘ fallen to the earth.’’ But “ stood ’’ here may 
refer to remaining in the same place rather than to remaining 
erect. Luke, in this verse, ‘contrasts the effect upon Saul 
and that upon his companions.—/Hearing the voice, but be- 
holding no man; This accounts for their standing speechless ; 
they had seen the light, probably fell in consequence, now re- 
mained in the same place while the conversation with Saul 
went on. According to 22:9, “they heard not the voice of 
him that spake.’’ They heard something, enough to keep 
them in the same place, but they did not understand what was 
said, still less recognize the person who spoke to Saul. Hence 
the Revisers give ‘‘ sound’’ in the margin. These differences 
are due to difference of purpose and emphasis in the narratives, 
and are not real discrepancies, 

Verse 8.—Arose from the earth; 
opened, he saw nothing: Not ‘no man.Y His companions 
beheld “‘ no man,’’ though they could see ; Saul, though his 
eyes were opened, saw nothing, was temporarily blind.—Zed 
him by the hand: So 22: 11, where Paul attributes his blind- 
ness to the light, ‘‘ when I could not see for the glory of that 
light.— Brought him into Damascus : 
cutor reached the city. 

Verse 9.— Zhree days: Whether three entire days or parts 
of three cannot be determined. Many allegorical significa- 
tions have been given to ‘‘ three days.’’ Enough to say that 
this period gave time for reflection and repentance, and pre- 
pared Saul for the coming of Ananias.—And did neither eat 
nor drink: Probably absolute abstinence. This fasting may 
have heen the result of mental and spiritual absorption ; 
may have been an expression of penitence. 

Verse 10.—A certain disciple, named Ananias;: According 
to 22: 12, ‘‘a devout man according to the law, well re- 
ported of by all the Jews that dwelt there.’’— And the Lord satd 
unto him in a vision: The “Lord Jesus, as verse 17 declares. 
The dialogue recalls the Old Testament visions. 

Verse 11.— The street. which is called Straight: The only 
street mamed in the Bible (see Lesson Surroundings).— 
Judas: Otherwise unknown,-the name being a very common 
one among the Jews.— Named Saul, a maw of Tarsus: Lit- 
erally, ‘‘ Saul by name, a Tarsian.’? Though a Jew, he was 
a native of Tarsus, a Roman citizen by birth, as he himself 
declares (21 : 39; 22: 28).— For behold, he prayeth.: This 
indicates bis religious attitude, the present tense probably im- 
plying continuing in prayer. 

Verse 12.—Aud he hath seen: Literally, ** he saw ; *”? the 
change of tense distinguishes between the single fact of seeing 
and the continuing in prayer. “In a vision ’’ is an explana- 
tory gloss, probably taken from verse 10.—Leying his hands 
on him: The plural ‘*‘ hands ”’ is the better attested form, and 
the expression is that used of the formal religious imposition 
of hands. This detailed description impliés that Ananias and 
Saul were personally unknown to each other. 

Verses 13 to 16 state the objection raised by Ananias and 
the answer, revealing the future mission of Saul. In 22: 14, 
15, Ananias is represented as telling Saul of this mission. 

Verse 17.—Anenias departed: From his own home, not 
‘‘ went his way.’’—Zatered into the house: Of Judas.—Lay- 
ing his hands on dim: As im verse 12.—Brothér Saul: The 
Hebrew form of the name occufs here, and in 22 : 13. + Proba- 
bly Ananias spoke in Aramaic. ‘“ Brother’ is an affectionate 
address, recognizing Saul as a brother Jew, and implying a 
future Christian fellowship.— Zhe Lord, even Jesus, who ap- 
peared unte thee; It is implied here, as im 22: 14 and in 
many other passages, that there was a bodily appearance of 
Jesus to Saul.—ZJn the way which thou camest ; The way from 


and when his eyes were 


Thus the violent perse- 


or it 
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Jerusalem to Damascus. ‘ As” is inexact.— Hath sent me.’ 
See verses 11 to 16.— That thou mayest receive thy sight: The 
physical effect, as predicted to Saul (v..12).—And be filled 
with the Holy Ghost: This spiritual result is implied in verses 
15 and 16. Ananias expected that Saul would believe, would 
be baptized (comp. 22 : 16), and, as a *‘ chosen vessel,”’ would 
be filled with the Holy Ghost. 

Verse 18.—And straightway there fell from his eyes as it 
were scales: Literally, ‘‘as seales.’’ This means something 
like ‘‘ scales,’’ the term being applied to fish-scales, husks, 
etc. Some thin substance fell off his eyes.—And he received 
his sight: ** Forthwith ’’ is not found in the oldest manuscripts, 
but the immediate cure is implied. Luke evidently represents 
it as miraculous.— And he arose and was baptized: This forms 
a distinct clause, ‘‘ arising he was baptized ’’ (comp. 22 : 16). 
‘The one act indicated that his physical inaction was at an end ; 
the other marked his repentance and acceptance of Christ. 
Many have held that his eyes were permanently weakened by 
this temporary blindness, but there is no hint of this here. 

Verse 19.—He took food and was strengthened: In body, 
by the natural means,— And he was certain days: The division 
of verses is unfortunate. A mew paragraph begins here, as in 
the Revised Version. “Saul ’’. was inserted in early times, 
because a church-lesson began with this sentence. The 
‘certain days’’ here include the period before Saul went 
away into Arabia (Gal, 1:17); the withdrawal into Arabia 
should probably be placed under the ‘‘ many days ’’ mentioned 
in verse 23. 

Verse 20.—Jn the synagogues: Placed first for emphasis ; 
the synagogues to which he had brought letters as a perse- 
eutor.—He proclaimed: As a herald, net “* evangelized.’”— 
Jesus : So the oldest manuscripts. This reading is more ap- 
propriate, for all Jews believed in fhe Messiah (Christ) ; but 
Paul proclaimed Jesus of Nazareth.— That he is the Son of 
God: This implies that Jesus was the Christ (v. 22), the 
promised Messiah, but it expresses that view of the person 
of Christ which the Epistles of Paul everywhere set forth, 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HAT would have been the story of the church if Paul 

had not risen to change it from a Jewish sect imto the 
religion of all humanity ? A conception of Christianity which 
gained the favor of the bigoted population of Jerusalem, aad 
the conversion of even “a great company of the priests ’’ 
(Acts 6 : 7), through the exact observance, by the apostles, of 
the traditions of the elders, which Christ had said were 
“* grievous to be borne ’’ (Matt. 23 : 4), and which Peter him- 
self, at a later period,—after the vision which removed his 
objection to visit the centurion at Cesarea, on the ground that 
it was “‘ an unlawful thing for a Jew to join himself or come 
unto one of another nation ’’ (Acts 10 : 28), and after Paul’s 


. triumphant mission to Asia Minor,—declared to be ‘‘a yoke 


which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear’’ (Acts 
15 : 10), would have made the new faith only a complement 
of Judaism, shutting out all of every race who would not bend 
their necks to the rabbinical law. 

The mother-church was, indeed, so fiercely Jewish, that 
some of its members, for a time, at least, broke up the church 
at Antioch by asserting that circumcision was necessary to 
salvation, and that Jewish brethren must not eat with Gentile 
converts. Nor did the fanaticism of the old faith yield even 
to the decision of the aggregate congregation at Jerusalem 
and its leaders assembled in conference, but persisteatly 
dogged the footsteps of Paul, trying to undo his work in every 
land he visited. God, however, had raised him “to bear 
Christ’s name to the heathen ’’ (Acts 9 : 15), and to him we 
Gentiles owe the broad and generous Christianity we enjoy, 
which has cast off the old clothes of Jidaism, and stands forth 
with no authoritative ‘rites but the two instituted by Christ,— 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

The great apostle was born at Tarsus, in Cilicia,—a city 
famed for its literary and commercial activity, and hardly less 
for its fine position on the plain below the lofty Taurus range, 
which must be surmounted by a pass called the Cilician Gates 
to reach the table-land of the interior. The mountains come 
down to the shore along nearly all the coast, /and were, before 
Pompey’s time, the retreat of countless pirates, who plundered 
all ships they could meet, and doubtless gave a color to the 
local life. 

Paul’s family was purely Hebrew—that is, Palestine born— 
on both sides, and he must have been favored with a godly 
training. Living amidst heathen, while so distinctly a Jew, be 
caught a sympathy for races other than his own which a Pales- 
tine Jew could not have felt, and thus wes unconsciously fitted, 
beyond any of the old apostles, to be the missionary of the 
Gentiles. Sent to Jerusalem im his opening youth, to be 
trained in the law in the legal schools held in chambers in the 
temple porches, years of attendance under Gamailiel, a strict 
Jew, though of yma ss S BERL 

























































































































































equipped as a scribe of the Pharisce party, and entitled to the 
reverend title of rabbi. Deeply convinced that the glory of 
God was to be upheld and advanced only by the rigid main- 
tenance of the ‘‘ law’’ as the scribes taught it; and furious at 
Stephen and the Hellenist Christians for depreciation of its 
claims, his eager zeal showed itself by his attending the mur- 
der of the protomartyr, at which he allowed the mob to lay 
their coats at his feet while they stoned their victim. 

But the words and bearing of the slain saint sank into his 
honest though yet blinded conscience, and-woke thoughts 
which his Cilician sympathies daily rooted more deeply in his 
breast. Perhaps to stifle these, he threw himself, with fervor 
all his own, into the hateful work of following up the killing of 
Stephen by trying to stamp out his opinions by violence, hunt- 
ing down the Hellenists by a house-to-house search, and cast- 
ing many of them into prison if they refused’ to blaspheme 
Christ in the synagogues, even, indeed, giving his voice against 
them when they were put fo death (Acts 8 : 3; 26: 10, 11; 
Gal. 1:13), Stephen thus being, apparently, not the only 
martyr. 

Nor did even this content him. Firmly believing that it 
was a religious duty to persecute and destroy the innovators 
(Acts 26: 9), he asked and obtained authorization to track 
them outside Palestine, from Caiaphas the high-priest and his 
curia, who had power over all the synagogues of the Disper- 
sion, and set out, no doubt with a sufficient band of temple 
constables, for Damascus, which was full of Jews, and had 
also a Christian congregation, of whom some were of the 
hated school of Stephen, His mission was to bring any, of 
either sex, who were of the revolutionary section of ‘* The 
Way,’’ as the new faith was now called, if discovered, bound 
to Jerusalem, 

Perhaps he took the same route as I followed,—by Cesarea 
Philippi, over the shoulder of Lebanon, with its old lava-fields 
and extinct crater, down the eastern slope to the plain lead- 
ing to Damascus. 

But man proposes and God disposes. The conflict in the 
would-be inquisitor’s mind, instead of abating, had grown 
more stormy through the very effort to suppress it. Light 

had come into his soul from his experience at Jerusalem. 
' Conld that be against God which bore such fruits of high 
principle, fidelity, patience, and religious worth, as he had 
seen in the poor creatures against whom he had borne himself 
so ruthlessly at Jerusalem? What if, to use his,own Master’s 
words, he should be found even to be fighting against God, 
instead of for him ? 

Suddenly the strife within him was decided as he little 
expected. Somewhere on the open plain under the slopes of 
eastern Lebanon a light shone out of heaven round him, daz- 
zled and overpowered by which he fell from his horse to the 
earth. Lying there, moreover, a mysterious voice asked, 
“Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?’’ Pres€ntly he 
learned, to his terror, that it was that of Jesus himself. 

He was to go gn to Damascus, and it would be told him 
what he was to do. Led by the hand,—for the splendor he 
had seen had for the time blinded him,—he remained three 
days sightfess, and too much agitated to eat or drink ; but at 
last relief came. A local Christian, one Ananias, had been 
directed, in a dream or vision, to go to a house named in the 
the then grand street called ‘‘ Straight,’’—of which only a third 
now remains as a roadway, instead of the broad avenue of 
Paul’s day,—and see Paul, who had been prepared for his visit, 
and was praying for light, alike in his mental and physical 
darkness. At the touch of the envoy’s hands, the scales fell 
from his eyes, and under his teaching they fell from those of 
his soul. The persecutor confessed t'1e Christ he had blas- 
phemed, and was baptized into his name. 
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KX 
Grace Triumphant 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS chapter begins with ‘but,’’ which contrasts Saul’s 
persistent hatred, which led him to Gentile lands to 
persecute, with Philip’s expansive evangelistic work. Both 
men were in profound earnest, both went abroad to carry on 
their work, but the one sought to plant what the other was 
‘eager to destroy. If the ‘‘but”’ in verse 1 contrasts, the 
“‘yet’’ connects the verse with chapter 8:3. Saul’s fury 
was no passing outburst, but enduring. Like other indulged 
passions, it grew with exercise, and had come to be as his very 
life-breath, and now planned, not only imprisonment, but 
deajh, for the heretics. 

Not content with carrying his hateful inquisition into the 
homes of the Christians in Jerusalem, he will follow the fugi- 
tives to Damascus. The extension of the persecution was his 
own thought. He was not the tool of the sanhedrin, but-their 


mover. They would probably have been content to cleanse 
Jerusalem, but the young zealot would aot rest till he had 
followed the dispersed poison imto every corner where it 
_might have trickled. The high-priest would not discourage 
3 useful 


zeal, however he might smile at its excess, 
. the letters he asked, and some attendants, 
are Me A ‘oe Fi 0. = 
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apparently, to help him in his hunt, and set off for Damascus. 
Painters have imagined him as riding thither, but more proba- 
bly he and his people went on foot. It was a journey of some 
five or six days. The noon of the last day had come, and the 
groves of Damascus were, perhaps, in sight. No doubt, the 
young Pharisee’s head was busy settling what he was to begin 
with when he entered the city, and was exulting in the 
thought of how he would harry the meek Christians, when 
the sudden light shone. 

At all events, the narrative does not warrant the view, often 
taken now, that there had been any preparatory process in 
Saul’s mind, which had begun to sap his confidence that Jesus 
was a blasphemer, and himself a warrior for God. That view 
is largely adopted in order to get rid of the supernatural, and 
to bolster up the assumption that there are no sudden conver- 
sions ; but the narrative of Luke, and Paul’s own references, 
are dead against it. At one moment he is ‘‘ yet breathing 
threatening and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord,”’ 
and in almost the next he is prone on his face, asking, ‘‘ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me todo?’’ It was not a case of a land- 
slide suddenly sweeping down, but long prepared for by the 
gradual percolation of water to the slippery understrata, but 
the solid earth was shaken, and the mountain crashed down 
in sudden ruin. 

The causes of Saul’s conversion are plain in the narrative, 
even though the shortened form is adopted, which js found in 
the Revised Version, The received text has probably been 
filled out by additions from Paul’s own account in chapter 26. 
First came the blaze of light, outshining the midday sun, even 
there where its beams are like swords. That blinding light 
‘shone round about him,’’ enveloping him in its glory. 
Chapter 26 (v. 13) tells that his companions also were wrapped 
in the luster, and that all/fell to the earth, no doubt in terror. 

Saul is not said, either in this or in his own accounts, to 
have seen Jesus, but 1 Corinthians 15 ; 8 establishes that he 
did so, and Ananias (v. 17) refers to Jesus as having ‘“ ap- 
peared.’’ That appearance, whatever may have been the 
physiological account of it, was by Paul regarded as being 
equal in evidential value to the flesh-and-blood vision of the 
risen Lord which the other apostles witnessed to, and as 
placing him in the same line as a witness. 

It is to be noted also, that, while the attendants saw the 
light, they were not blinded, as Saul was; from which it may 
be inferred that he saw with his bodily eyes the glorified man- 
hood of Jesus, as we are told that one day, when he returns 
as Judge, every eye shall see him. Be that as it may,—and 
we have not material for constructing a theory of the manner 
of Christ’s appearance to Saul,—the overwhelming conviction 
was flooded into his soul, that the Jesus whom he had thought 
of as a blasphemer, falsely alleged to have risen from the dead, 
lived in heavenly glory, amid celestial brightness too dazzling 
for human eyes. 

The words of gentle remonstrance issuing from the flashing 
glory went still farther to shake the foundations of the young 
Pharisee’s life ; for they, as with one lightning gleam, laid 
bare the whole madness and sin of the crusade which he had 
thought acceptable to God. ‘‘ Why persecutest thou me?’’ 
Then the odious heretics were knit by some mysterious bond 
to this glorious One, so that he bled in their wounds and felt 
their pains! Then Saul had been, as his old teacher dreaded 
they of the sanhedrin might be, fighting against God! How 
the reasuns for Saul’s persecution had crumbled away, till 
there were none left to answer Jesus’ question. Jesus lived, 
and was exalted to glery. He was identified with his ser- 
vants. He had appeared to Saul, and deigned to plead 
with him. 

No wonder that- the man who had been planning fresh 
assaults on the disciples ten minutes before, was crushed and 
abject as he lay there on the road, and these tremendous new 
convictions rushed like’a cataract over and into his soul! No 
wonder that the lessons burned in on him in that hour of des- 
tiny became the center point of all his future teaching! That 
vision revolutionized his thinking and his life. None can 
affirm that it was incompetent to do so. 

{uke’s account here, like Paul’s in chapter 22, represents 
further instructions from Jesus as postponed till Saul’s meet- 
ing with Ananias, while Paul’s other account in chapter 26 
omits mention of the latter, and gives the substance of what 
he said in Damascus as said on the road by. Jesus. The one 
account is more detailed than the other, that is all. The 
gradual unfolding of the heavenly purpose which our narrative 
gives is in accord with the divine manner. For the moment 
enough had been done to convert the persecutor into the ser- 
vant, to level with the ground his self-righteousness, to reveal 
to him the glorified Jesus, to bend his will and make it sub- 
missive. The rest would be told him in due time. 

The attendants had fallen to the ground like him, but seem 
to have struggled to their feet again, while he lay prostrate. 
They saw the brightness, but not the Person ; they heard the 
voice, but not the words, Saul staggered by their help to his 
feet, and they found that with open eyes he was blind. Imagi- 
nation or hallucination does not play tricks of that sort with 
the organs of sense. 

The supernatural is too closely intertwined with the story to 
be taken out of it without reducing it to tatters. The greatest 
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of Christian teachers, who has probably exercised more influ- 
ence than any man who ever lived, was made a Christian by 
a miracle, That fact is not to be got rid of. But we must 
remember that when he’speaks of it he points to God’s revela- 
tion of his Son ‘‘i# him’’ as its essential character. The 
external appearance was the vehicle of the inward revelation. 
It is to be remembered, too, that the miracle did not take 
away Saul’s power of accepting or rejecting the Christ ; for he 
tells Agrippa that he was ‘‘not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision,’’ 

What a different entry he made into Damascus from what 
ke expected, and what a different man it was that crawled up 
to the door of Judas, in the street that iS called Straight, from 
the self-confident young fanatic that had left Jerusalem with 
the high-priest’s letters in his bosom and fierce hate in his 
heart ! 

Ananias was probably not one of the fugitives, as his lan- 
guage about Saul implies that he knew of his doings only by 
hearsay, The report of Saul’s coming and authority to arrest 
disciples had reached Damascus before him, with the wonder- 
ful quickness with which news travels in the East, nobody 
knows how. Ananias’s fears being quieted, he went to the 
house where for three days Saul had been lying lonely in the 
dark, fasting, and revolving many things in his heart. No 
doubt his Lord had spoken many a word to him, though not 
by vision, but whispering in the depths. Silence and solitude - 
root truth in a soul. After such a shock, absolute seclusion 
was best. ; 

Ananias discharged his commission with lovely tenderness 
and power. How sweet and strange to speaker and hearer 
would that ‘* Brother Saul ’’ sound! How strong and grateful 
a confirmation of his vision would Ananias’s referénce to the 
appearance of the Lord bring! How humbly would the 
proud Pharisee bow to receive, laid on his head, the hands 
that he had thought to bind with chains! What a new man 
would look out on a world in which all things had become 
new, when there fell from them as it had been scales, and as 
quickly as had come the blinding, so quickly came the re- 
stored vision ! 

Ananias was neither apostle nor official, yet the laying on 
of his hands communicated ‘‘ the Holy Ghost.’’ Saul re- 
ceived that gift before baptism, not after or through the ordi- 
nance, It was important for his future relations to the apostles 
that he should not have been introduced to the chureh by 
them, or owed to them his first human Christian teaching. 
Therefore he could say that he was ‘‘an apostle, not from 
men, neither through man.’’ It was important for us that in 
that great instance that divine gift should have been bestowed 
without the conditions accompanying, which have too often 
been regarded as necessary for its possession. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
RKSSY 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D, 


Saul’s Conversion 


MAN breathing threatenings and slaughter, exceeding 

mad against the church, eagerly making martyrs, sud- 
denly becomes the church’s chief preacher, lover, willing to 
be martyred himself. A similar change is a part of the gospel 
plan for every man. There are other sample cases. 

Note the phraseology. The penitent, praying publican goes 
down to his house ‘‘ made right.”’ The thief dying for his 
crimes is made meet to be a partaker of the saints in light. 
Old things pass away, all things become new. The things 
once hated are loved, those once loved are hated. The 
changed man is a new creation. 

Observe : 1. This work is not wrought by man, but by God. 
Paul says ‘‘It pleased God to reveal his Son in me.”’ The 
clean heart must be created. To be spiritual, one must be 
born of the Spirit. 

2. To this end God is always operative. He appears to 
Saul on the way to Damas@: .; shows himself to be still 
alive, cognizant of Saul’s namie, state of mind, future life, ete. 

He says, ‘‘ I will pour-out my Spirit upon all flesh.’ Grace 
is given to every man. Christ says they shall all be taught 
of God. 

3. Man must be co-operative. The blind man with mud- 
covered. eyes must go across the city. Blinded Saul must 
make a complete surrender. ‘* What wilt thou have me to 
do?’’ He must go, led by the hand obediently and humbly 
into the city where he was going triumphantly. Having showa 
his obedience, ‘* Behold, he prayeth,’’ he receives instruction, 
even from one he had despised and sought to kill. And- 
lastly his eyes were opened. And the opening of his physical 
eyes was only a feeble symbol of the opening of his mental 
and spiritual vision. He saw all things clearly, then follows 
of necessity an immediate confession (v. 20). 

This is a sample case written for omr instruction. The same 
steps along the samé path lead to the same end. Fortunately, 
few of us have to begin at the beginning, ‘‘ chief of sinners.’? 
But we may go to the blessed end, ‘‘ chief of saints.’’ 

University-Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, ,D.D. 


ND he said, Lam Jesus whom thou persecutest (v.5). In 
Paul’s account of his conversion, which he rehearses to 

the throng from the stairs leading from the temple to the 
castle of Antonia, he gives us fuller version of this reply from 
the glorified Christ: ‘‘1 am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou 
persecutest.’’ Low significant it all is of the thorough idgnti- 
fication of our Lord with those who belicve on him! Naza- 
reth was the meanest town in Palestine. The proverb was, 
**Can any good come oft of it?’’ The gibe they flung at Jesus 
during his earthly life was that he was a Nazarene, But though 
now in heaven there flashes upon his brow the diadem of the 
universe, he has severed no tie binding him to the lowest and 
meanest. He is Jesus of Nazareth still. Though glorified, 
he is glorified in our nature. On the highest throne he is still 
brother, and refusing to cast away even the lowliest sign and 
title of such brotherhood. And how could Saul persecute this 
Jesus who had passed through the heavens? Why, when he 
would lay violent hand on the lowliest believer in Jerusalem or 
Damascus, so uttér is the identification of even the glorified 
Lord with those who trust him, it was precisely as though 
Saul had smitten Jesus himself. 
were members of his body. 
wound myself. 


For these humble believers 
If I prick but my least finger I 
If you do even slightest harm to one who is the 
I think this wonderful 
fact of the thorough identification of our Lord with those 
who trust him ought to make Christians take exceeding 
care of their treatment of each other. 
Christ’s little ones is to wound Christ. To tell scandal about, 

to be harsh toward, to be unforgiving to, one of his, is to be 

and do these things toward the Lord. You would not do 

such things toward the Lord? Then be careful that you 

refrain from such things toward his followers. And what 

opportunity for service this great fact opens! I need not go 

on a hunt after something surprising in order to serve Jesus. 

When I lend a hand to any little one for his sake, I am serv- 

ing Christ as really as though I were casting my crown before 
his throne in the highest heaven. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it 
to one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto me.’’ 

But rise, and enter into the city, and it shall be told thee 
what thou must do (v. 6). God does not disclose to us every- 
thing at once. Do the thing he commands, and further knowl- 
edge will follow, as it did to Saul, Do not wait to wonder what 
the city shall reveal ; do not strainingly attempt to know before- 
hand all about it; simply go and do as God directs. ‘ There 
is no more practical and helpful suggestion for the carrying on 
of one’s life than this : Do the next thing, instead of wasting 
energy in questioning about the tenth thing. When, through 
doing each next thing, the tenth thing has gotten to be the 
next, it will stand in clear light before you. Energy given to 
peseent duty is the best way to accumulate energy for future 

uty. 

And when his eyes were opened, he saw nothing (v. 8). 
Saul betame a Christian the instant he surrendered to Jesus. 
And though now he had crossed the line into the kingdom, 
it was all dark to him. If no light comes to you, do not be 
troubled, but trust and do. The sun shines, even if I cannot 
see it. And Jesus Christ is my personal Saviour the moment 
I submit to him, even though I may have as yet no conscious- 
hess of it. 

And straightway there fell from his eyes as it were scales 
(v. 18). Be obedient, trustful, prayerful, and you are bound 
at last to see clearly. The reason why the scales stay on the 
eyes of so many people is because they refuse to obey as far as 
they know. Once a Christian woman told me, in effect, it 
had been as though scales were before her eyes for twenty 
years. At the same time she confessed that for all those 
twenty years she had been refusing to do what she knew she 
ought in a certain direction. I -urged her to at least attempt 
the duty. She did. She found it very easy, though she had 
been so long time darkly dreading it. And then she saw, and 
with such joyful clearness! What a pity it 1s that people will 
so hug the scales! How much they. miss ! 

And straightway in the synagogues he proclaimed Jesus, 
that he is the Son of Cod (v. 20). How revolutionary the 
change in this Saul who became Paul! Heed some of the 
elements of the change. It was a change of creed as to 
thought of Christ: ‘1, verily thought with myself, that I 
Ought to do many things contrary to the name of jesus of 
Nazareth.’’ But the change came :. ‘‘ And straightway in the 
Synagogues he proclaimed Jesus, that he is the Son of God.”’ 
Tt was a change of creed as to ground of salvation: *‘If any 
other man thinketh to have confidence in the flesh, I yet 
But the change came, and ‘“‘howbeit what things 
were gain to me, these have I counted loss for Christ.’’ It 
was a change of action. Then the persecutor. But the 
Change came, and ‘I determined not to know anything 
amiong you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.”’ It was a 
change in will, the controlling thing in a man, ‘‘ the momen- 
tum of the moral being.’’ Before, he was as utterly as he cozld 
be against Christ. But after the change the entire flow -f his 
mature was precisely reversed. How gloriously achieving is 
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our Christianity! Those are true words of Lord Lyttleton : 
‘* The conversion and apostleship of St. Paul alone, duly con- 
sidered, is of itself a demonstration sufficient to prove Chris- 
tianity to be a divine revelation.’’ For what can work such 
changes but the grace of God ? 


Philadelphia. 
XS 
Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


Sas was converted in the twinkling of an eye. Before 

he fell to the earth, he was no Christian, but when he 
arose from the ground he was a changed man. How do we 
know this? Because he called Jesus ‘‘ Lord,’’ and asked him 
what he would have him do. _ Up till that moment, it had never 
occurred to him to try and do what Jesus wished him to do. 
From that time on, he did nothing but what the Master wanted 
him to engage in. This teaches us that conversion may be 
sudden. A man may be at one moment unconverted, and the 
very next moment a changed man. Was it not so with 
Zaccheus? When he climbed that tree, he was no disciple, 
but when he came down he acknowledged Jesus as his master. 
Was it not so with Matthew? Before Jesus passed kis way, 
he was not one of his followers; but as soon as the Master 
said, ‘‘ Follow me,’’ he arose and left all, and followed him. 
And was not the conversion of the thief on the cross, or of 
the jailer in Philippi, in this respect just like that of Saul of 
Tarsus ? ’ 

All this teaches that, for any unconverted scholar in your 
class, one moment is quite enough in which to experience a 
radical change of heart. 
to,go to church more regularly, or to do anything. 


You need not wait to pray more, or 
All that 
you need is to accept Jesus as your Saviour just now, and he 
will accept you as his follower, and give you all that you need 
for his service. This makes of conversion a present duty. 

As soon as Saul was converted, he wanted to become a 
worker for the Lord. Before he left Damascus, he preached 
that same Jesus whom he had hitherto persecuted.’ And all 
the rest of his life he was as ‘‘ out and out’’ for Christ as he 
had been against him in previous years. In this he set a mar- 
velous example to us all. The first duty next to your giving 
your heart to the Master is to give him your best service. 
Here is where so many young converts make a vital mistake. 
They think that it is enough for them to give their hearts to 
Jesus, and then do nothing more. But if this is the way in 
which they act, they will soon lose whatever of spiritual life 
they have. Even Paul would have been a backslider soon, if 
he had not got to work for his Saviour. That faith which is 
not accompanied with good works is dead, and will help no 
one. If you profess faith in Christ, prove that you possess it 
by practicing Christian virtues. 

Note what Jesus says, ‘‘ Why persecutest thou me ?’’ Paul 
had never seen Jesus, and how could he persecute him? In 
this way. He persecuted the followers of Jesus, and this in 
the eyes of the Master is the same thing as persecuting the 
Lord himself. If any one touches a believer, he touches the 
apple of the Master’s eye. If any one gives a cup of cold 
water to a disciple, Jesus regards that as done to himself. 
This is a sweet and a solemn thought. I may do Jesus a kind- 
ness by doing a kind deed to one of his children in his name, 
and I may do him despite by offering an insult to one of the 
least of his followers. Looked at in this way, life is seen to 
be full of opportunities of doing kind deeds for the Master whom 
we serve. And we are permitted to think with pleasure of 
the reward that will come to us, when in the Day of Judg- 
ment, he commends us for what we have done in his name. 
Have you ever thought of this ? 


New York City. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor’s Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January g, 1897. 
A leaflet explaining the course, and embodying suggestions for 
the conduct of a Bible class, will be sent free to any one, upon 
request. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and each week's 
issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every mem- 
ber of a class that is following the course. Free specimen copies 
ef any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent upon 
request. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.] 

(Acts 9 : I-31.) 
I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Read over the whole of Acts 9: 1-31. Then reread slowly, 
noting (1) the frenzy for persecution that possessed Saul 
(v. 1); (2) his (meditative ?) journey of about a week’s dura- 
tion to Damascus ; (3) his sudden vision of Jesus glorified, 
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but in visible form (comp. 1 Cor. 9:1; 15:8; Acts 9:17; 
22: 14); (4) his distinct hearing of a summons from our Lord 
himself in the Hebrew tongue to real and special service for 
God (comp. Acts 26: 14ff.; Rom. 1:1; Gal. 1:14); (5) 
the unhesitating obedience of Ananias to the divine will once 
understood (vs. 10-17); (6) Saul’s period of deep penitence 
(v. 9); (7) his brief sojourn with the Christian community at 
Damascus (v. 19), probable retirement to Arabia (Gal.-1 : 16, 
17), return to Damascus for a period of successful preaching 
(vs, 20-22), departure to Jerusalem (v. 26, comp. Gal. 1: 18, 
19), where he stayed fifteen days with Peter; (8) the sudden 
termination of the sojourn at Jerusalem because of the deadly 
hostility aroused by his bold preaching (vs. 28, 29), and be- 
cause of a divine command (Acts 22 : 17-21); (9) his ministry 
for some years in Syria and Cilicia, with headquarters at Tar- 
sus (v. 30, comp. Gal. 1 : 21). 

II. Topics AND QUESTIONS FOR DIscussION. 

[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 


Books of reference (see Editor’s note above). 


Ramsay, 34-39, 379-382; Stalker, ‘‘ Paul,’’ 19-53; Mathe- 
son, 45-92 ; Thatcher, 89-114 ;. Farrar, chapters 10-14 ; Cony- 
beare and Howson, chapter 3 ; Taylor, ‘‘ Paul,’’ 47-67 ; Good- 
win, 19-29; Burton, 18-22; Neander, 77-98 ; Vedder, 66-80; 
Stevens, ‘‘ Pauline Theology,’’ 1-26 (Scribner’s. $2); Saba- 
tier, 47-67 ; Stifler, 74-79; Vaughan, 191-222. 

The references in brackets are to articles in the lesson helps 
of this number of The Sunday School Times. 

1. Sauls Previous Life. (1.) What can be fairly affirmed 
regarding his age, rank\as a Jew, standing as a citizen, trade, 
education, and experiences? Ramsay, ‘“ Paul,’’ 29-39; 
Stalker, chapter 2 [Outline Studies: 3. McLaren: {{ 1, 2. 
Geikie : {{ 3-6, 8,9]. (2.) Sum up the elements of ** uncon- 
scious preparation’’ for his career involved in these facts 
[McLaren: {{ 3, 4. Outline Studies: § 1]. 

2. His Conversion. (3.) Comparing the three parallel nar- 
ratives in Acts 9, 22, and 26, try to state in full the ousward 
details of Paul’s sudden experience [Riddle : vs. 3, 4, 7, 17. 
McLaren: §{ 5, 10, 11]. (4.) To what accompanying spir- 
itual and mental impressions did he ever afterwards testify ? 
[Riddle: v. 5. McLaren: § 6-9, 12.] (5.) What were the 
immediate (and possibly the permanent) physical effects ? [Rid- 
dle: vs. 8, 18,] 

3. His Adeption into the Christian Brotherhood.  (6.) 
What may we ‘conjecture was the attitude of Paul during the 
‘*three days ’’ of verseg? [Geikie: { 10. McLaren: [{ 13- 
15.] Might 2 Corinthians 12: 1-7 be considered as be- 
longing here? (7.) What were the proofs of his right to fel- 
lowship ? [Hoyt: v. 20. Riddle: vs. 18, 20.]~ 

4. His Absence in Arabia (Gal. 1: 16,17). (8.) Was this 
a long absence to the Sinaitic peninsula between two brief 
residences at Damascus, and a period of revelation to him (so 
Stalker, Farrar, etc.), or a short absence in the Eastern desert 
for recuperation, followed by a long residence at Damascus 
(so Ramsay, e¢ a/.), his gospel being arrived at slowly amidst 
the experiences of controversy? (vs. 20, 22.) [Ewing: J 3. 
Riddle : v. 19.] : 

5. The First Visit to Jerusalem. (9.) What was his pur- 
pose, and which of the apostles did he see? (Gal. 1: 18, 19.) 
(10.) How long was he able to remain, and why was he 
forced to leave ? 

III. THe LEADING THOUGHTS. 

A chance for deliberate introspection is dangerous for a sin- 
cere persecutor of saints, 

Could we conceive of any other cause than that of a vision 
of his true Leader and Lord that would have sent Saul to the 
right-about ? « 

Saul seems to realize almost at once what his great commis- 
sion will involve by way of suffering and shame. 

His noble character is evidenced by his willingness to tes- 
tify in the very synagogues where he would have been a per- 
secutor (vs. 20, 29). 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HEN ‘‘ devout men ’’ carried Stephen to his burial and 
lamented-over him, what was Saub doing? What do 

you understand by his making havoc of the church? What 
did he do with Christian men and women that he could seize ? 
Breathing and Slaughter.—Saul did not 
spend his rage in a day or a few days, many disciples were 
scattered, but enough were left for him to persecute more and 
more. We do not know exactly the time he so spent, but we 
read that Saul was ‘‘ breathing out threatenings and slaughter,’’ 
and Philip was going from place to place preaching the gospel 
which Saul was fiercely trying to destroy. 


Threatenings 


Did you ever see 
a raging caged lion,—how he paced back and forth in his cell, 
roaring, growling, with. fire in his eyes and fury in every 
movement ? Think of such a creature in his jungle, untamed 
and wild. The spirit of fierce hatred and destruction against 
the Lord’s disciples that was in Saul was like a wild beast 
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madly searching and hungering for prey. Saul knew that the 
disciples were scattering, and he resolved to pursue them. 
He went to the high-priest, who was quite willing to aid in 
his cruel plans, and asked for letters giving him power to arrest 
and bind any men or women disciples of Jesus, and bring them 
bound to Jerusalem. 

Damascus.—Saul asked for letters to the officers of syna- 
gogues in Damascus. Saul was a strict Jew, a Pharisee, a 
scholar, who observed all the forms of religion, counting him- 
self devoted and pious. His zeal for the Jewish church made 
him determined to destroy all its enemies. He started for the 
old city of Damascus, a journey of almost a hundred-and fifty 
miles, northeast from Jerusalem (use map). He had a guard 
of soldiers with him, and the company traveled perhaps 
through Samaria and the towns near the Sea of Galilee, where 
Jesus had walked and taught, and done wonders. They were 
near Damascus, when suddenly, at mid-day, a great light 
shone upon them,—a light from heaven, brighter than the hot 
noonday sun over their heads. It was so dazzling and so sud- 
den that Saul and all who were with him fell to the ground in 
fear. As Saul lay there, he heard a voice, ‘‘ Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?’’ 

Jesus of Naszareth.—When Saul said, ‘‘ Who art thou, 
Lord?’’ thé answer came, ‘‘I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
thou persecutest.’”’ Saul was amazed, trembling, but he 
asked, ‘‘ What shall I do, Lord?’’ Was this the cruel, de- 
fiant Saul, asking, like a teachable child, ‘‘ What* wilt thou 
have me to do?”’ calling him ‘** Lord”? As a flash of light- 


ning brings to view all that the dark#iess hides, so that ques-- 


tion, ‘‘ Why persecutest thou me?’’ revealed to Saul that it 
was the Lord himself he had pursued with wicked cruelty in 
the person of the hated men and women whom Christ loved, 
and his heart was melted. The men with Saul saw the light, 
perhaps heard some sound like a voice, but the words were 
for Saul alone. The men did not know that the Lord himself 
was telling Saul that he had chosen him to be a minister and 
a witness for Christ, to be sent to the Gentiles to turn them 
from darkness to light, from sin to God. When Saul asked 
what to do, he was told to arise, go into the city, and there he 
would be directed what to do. 

Led inte Damascus.—Saul rose from the ground, opened 
his eyes ; the dazzling light seemed yet about him, but to all 
else he was blind. The men led him into the beautiful city. 
He could not see the gates, the people, or the way, but he 
was led to the house of a man named Judas, who lived on a 
wide, long street called Straight. For three days Saul was 
blind, and took neither food nor drink. He was so overpow- 
ered by what hd had seen and heard that he felt neither hunger 
nor thirst. In his blindness day and night were alike to him; 
but a new light was shining in his soul, and the Lord Jesus 
himself “was showing him what he should do and seffer in his 
changed life. 

Ananias.—A disciple named Ananias lived in Damascus. 
The Lord bade him go to the house of Judas in a certain 
street, and inquire for Saul of Tarsus. Do you think it strange 
if Ananias shuddered at the name of Saul, and wondered when 
the Lord said, ‘‘ Behold, be prayeth’’? Ananias knew it 
could not mean the prayer of a Pharisee, but that Saul must 
be praying as a believer in Christ. He obeyed, went to the 
street called Straight, and the house of Judas. Going in, he 
did not wait to ask or hear anything, but put his hands on the 
blind man, and called him Brother Saul. He showed that 
the Lord had directed him what to do, for he said to Saul, 
** Jesus, who appeared unto thee in the way, hath sent me.”’ 
It seemed as if scales dropped fxbrajSaul’s eyes. Sight re- 
turned, and he could see the face of Ananias, his first fellow- 
disciple. Saul was baptized, glad to be called a follower and 
servant of Christ. His faith was strong, for the Holy Spirit 
had filled his heart, and given him power to work for his new 
master, His body was weak, but they gave him food and he 
was strengthened, and remained with the disciples in Damas- 
cus, preaching in their synagogues that Christ is the Son of 
God. Few lessons are better adapted for questioning than 
this. The whole narrative may be recalled by progressive 
questions, and this wonderful story of Saul’s conversion be 
fixed in mind and memory. 

Louisvilht, Ky. 


AS 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


E CONSIDER it rather an unfortunate arrangement 

of topics for a class of little ones when a new subject 

or Bible character is introduced just before the occasion of 

a special lesson (such as a temperance lesson, for instance), 

which might put the new subject out of mind, or break our 
sequence. 

We primary teachers are so particular about this matter of 
sequence, that, left to ourselves, we would rearrange topics 
until we had grouped all lessons bearing on the new subject 
in regular succession, and hold the children to the group— 


these lessons about Paul, for instance—until we reached a 


where, with drill and review, we could leave it, assured 
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that the children could take up the story again after our spe- 
cial lesson, and feel themselves on familiar ground as soon as 
they heard the subject mentioned. 

Unfortunately for the primary class, our perplexity about a 
sequence in teaching of the life of Paul is increased as we 
note that the quarterly review, as well as the new characters, 
Cornelius and Barnabas, and also the subject of the resur- 
rection, must come before we can return to our story of 
Paul. 

‘* Little. children’s minds are not logical,’’ says one teacher. 
‘* Let them have these scattered topics ; what difference does 
it make?’’ The most thoroughly convincing reply to this 
question is; Try the experiment of teaching in an orderly 
sequence, and then go back—if you can—to your old way of 
‘* scattering.’’ 

In the case of*older classes, much of the historical matter 
of to-day’s lesson is familiar, at Jeast in outline ; but we have 
to proceed more carefully with little ones, to whom it is en- 
tirely new. 

On account of our occasional Golden-Text drill, and the cus- 
tom of giving a general review in the ‘‘ big room,’’ it may not 
be best for us to change the order of our topics ; otherwise we 
primary teachers would ask special permission of our superin- 
tendent ta teach these lessons of Paul consecutively, and then 
plan to go back to take up the remaining subjects. We could 
easily manage to include something of the story of Paul even 
with our Easter lesson. 

Our children are much interested in their map-drawing, 
though we are not at all sure they fully understand the mean- 
ing of their drawings yet. They beg to go on, because paper 
and pencils hold such fascinations for them; and, because 
their efforts in this line are persistent, we hope they will 
soon begin to understand something of their Bible geography. 

We open our lesson to-day by showing the children how to 
indicate Damascus on their maps with a chain (small circles 
linked together), but decline to name the city or to give a 
reason for drawing the chain until we can travel back to Jeru- 
salem to review the dispersion lesson. 

Our connecting link : The apostles were still here guarding 
their church, when news came of the growth and extension of 
their church away over here (showing Damascus). 

The children will be interested to learn just how news trav- 
eled in those days. We speak, first, of the reception of the 
news by friends who rejoiced ; then of its reception by those 
who, in putting Stephen to death, had hoped to frighten the 
disciples into a silence about Jesus Christ which should last 
forever. Instead of that, his name shall be heard all over the 
world, 

One brave and earnest young man here in Jerusalem heard 
the news, and thought he would be doing exactly right if he 
went to Damascus and put a stop to the church work there. 

After describing Saul’s plan of action, the children having 
learned why we chose a chain as a sign to indicate Damascus, 
we keep in view two thoughts with which to impress the 
class : 1, Saul honestly thought Jesus was dead, and that the 
disciples were untruthful when they said ‘‘ He lives again.’’ 
On his journey Saul will learn that ‘“‘ the crucified One 
lives.’’ 2. Saul ‘is not condemned,’’ but ‘ recalled from 
error.’’ 

What if this strong and determined enemy were suddenly 
changed into a strong and determined friend? Describe the 
conversion of Saul, as nearly in his own words as possible 
(Acts 22). Saul says here (showing Bible), ‘I... went to 
Damascus to bring them who were there bound unto Jerusa- 
lem, for to be punished, .. . as I made my journey, and was 
come up unto Damascus, about noon, suddenly there shone 
from heaven a great light round about me.’’ Quote verses 
7 to 11, explaining the word ‘‘ persecuted.’’ The’ clauses to 
dwell upon: ‘‘I could not see for the glory of that light.’’ 
**I am Jesus of Nazareth.’’ ‘‘ What shall I do, Lord? ”’ 

After speaking of the friend whom the Lord sent to show 
Saul what to do, we may make a personal application by 
speaking of our own strength and energy, so often used in 
wrong directions, and our ‘‘ cal!’’ to put all this force in the 
work for our Master. We close by asking him to show us 
how to do this. 


Northampton, Mass. 
ASAE 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


<9 O THE Synacocuss.’’—These are supposed to have 
been thirty or forty in number, as Josephus. puts the 
Jewish population of Damascus at forty thousand as the lowest 
estimate ; and even shrunken and decayed as the place is 
to-day there are several thousand Jewish inhabitants. 
“ THe STREET WHICH Is CALLED STRAIGHT.’’—This ran in 
a direct line from the eastern gate ‘‘ Babshurky ”’ to the west- 
ern, ‘* Bab-el-Jabyah.’’ It is now known as Sultana Street, 
and is a mile long; but its appearance is strangely changed 
from that of the magnificent roadway which evoked the ad- 
miration of ancient writers. We can picture to ourselves its 
former splendor by the remains of colonnades and arches, which 
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can still be traced. It was a hundred feet wide, with side 
pavements for foot passengers, separated by marble colon- 
nades from the central roadway, and, halfway along the street, 
the triumphal arch. The three archways of the gates may 
still be traced, but now squalid shops and buildings have en- 
croached on either side, and rendered it a dark and narrow 
lane. The house of Judas, where Paul lodged, is still pointed 
out in this street, if we choose to accept the tradition, as is the 
house of Ananias in the northern quarter of the city. It is 
worthy of note that Paul mentions that Damascus, at that 
time, was held by a governor under Aretas the king. Aretas 
was an Arabian king of the Nabatheans (Hebrew, Nedaioth), 
who held his court at Petra, and who, at the death of Tiberius, 
seems to have asserted a sort of independence, and, by his 
friendship with Agrippa, made Damascus temporarily an ap- 
panage of Petra. He is known to have cultivated the friend- 
ship of both the Greeks and Jews, who formed an important 
portion of his new subjects, and, on his coins, he describes 
himself as Phil-helen (‘‘ lover of the Greeks’’). At this 
period, too, the coins of Damascus appear without the head 
of the Roman emperor, —a sure sign of independence. Aretas > 
also confirmed the Jews in all privileges which they hadin other 
cities, and allowed them an ethnarch, or mayor, of theit own. 
This would enable the authorities at Jerusalem to enforce 
their edicts upon all their countrymen. We cannot leave Damas- 
cus without mentioning a relic of the Christianity which Paul first 
preached there. Over an arck in what was once the cathedral 
where Chrysostom preached, but which for centuries has been a 
mosk, the usurpers have neglected to chisel out a prophecy, 
which every visitor has read inscribed in Greek: ‘* Thy king- 
dom, O-Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, and thy dominion 
endureth throughout all generations.”’ 
The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


‘* LETTERS TO DAMASCUS, UNTO THE SYNAGOGUES.’’—From 
remote times there had been settlers of Israel in the capital of 
Syria. Ahab made streets in the city. At the beginning of 
our era the Jews must have been very numerous there, 
Under Nero, Josephus says no fewer than ten thousand per- 
ished in a tumult. That the disciples of the Lord were also 
numerous there is evident from this narrative. The remote- 
ness of the city, and its subjection to a Gentile ruler, would 
encourage fugitives from the persecution in Jerusalem to take ~~ 
refuge within its walls. There are still nearly seven thousand EF 
Jews in Damascus, almost all of whom are descendants of ~ “9 
these ancient settlers. They have some fourteen synagogues, 
and live by the pursuit of various callings, chiefly as merchants 
and money-lenders. 

‘* AS HE. JOURNEYED.’’—Saul probably followed the great 
highway to the north, represented by the beaten track ugually 


taken by tourtsts from Jorucalem to Galilee as far as to Nablous. 
The Roman Road to Damascus then bent to the iorttenst; 


and~descended to Bei§an (Scythopolis), whence it followed 
the course of the Jordan to Tarichea, skirted the Sea of Gali- 
lee, passing Tiberias and Magdala, crossed the plain of Gen- 
nesareth to Capernaum, climbed the hills of Naphtali, and 
plunged again into the Jordan valley, crossing the river just 
below Lake Huleh, the ‘‘ waters of Merom,’’ by the Jisr 
Benat Yakab, ‘‘the bridgetof Jacob’s daughters,’’ as it is 
called. For many miles the road passes through a wild and 
desolate country, the bleak uplands of Jedfir, El Kuneiterah, 
and Sa‘sa‘ being the common resting-places ere the confities 
of the city are reached. ‘ 

‘*He, DREW NIGH UNTO DAMAscus.’’—It is ever with a 





strange thrill of feeling that one draws near that splendid old 
city. She has sat in queenly pomp on the banks of her beau- 
ful streams from the very dawn of human history, proudly 
claiming to be the oldest city in the world,—a claim there is 
none to dispute. Apart from the entrancing interest of its 
long history, the natural attractions of the place are of the 
highest order. A great plgr is girt upon three sides by bar- 
ren, sunburnt mountains ; pen to eastward, the inrush of the 
desert sands is hindered only by a few low bills, which rise 
beyond a series of great marshes. From the heart of the 
northern mountains a rushing river comes, the Barada, the 
**golden stream’’ of the ancient Greeks, and, escaping 
through the rocky jaws of a mighty gorge, throws its waters in 
many a sweet rivulet over the plain, carrying fertility and 
beauty wherever they flow. The plain becomes one vast bay 
of green, whose billowy swell flecks with emerald spray. the 
grim hills around. The main stream, turning eastward from 
the gorge, creates a city, and embowers it in gn earthly para- 
dise. The river is the source of both, life and loveliness ; for 
without the Barada there were no Damascus, and but for its 
refreshing tides the enchanting shades of orchard and grove 
and the fields of glancing green would swiftly be exchanged 
for wastes of burning sand. Muhammad refused to enter 
Damascus, on the’ ground that a man could have only one 
paradise, and he preferred to have his hereafter. We cannot 
doubt that Saul experienced some corresponding feeling when 
that vision of loveliness broke on his eyes. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham 





















































































































Blackboard Hints 


- By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusso2 


THE HEAVENLY CALL. 


ro } 


FOR MY NAME'S SAKE. 





ALT in our evil way. 
EED the voice of Jesus. 
OPE for mercy in him. 
ELP those yet in darkness. 





BEFORE THE GATE. 





WHAT THEN ? 


IT SHALL 
BE TOLD THEE, 


NOT BY SIGHT. 


WHAT NOW ? 


RISE 
AND ENTER. 


BY FAITH, 














Trenton, N. J. 
ASA 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘God is the refuge of his saints."’ 

‘* The Lord will provide." 

‘* The light of the world is Jesus." 

‘* What hast thou done for me?" 
‘Take my life, and let it be."’ 

‘*Oh, to be nothing, nothing."’ 
‘When we walk with the Lord." 
Light after darkness, gain after loss."’ 


ASA Y 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


t ks For the Teacher 

“OR review the superintendent's questions on the previous 

» lesson may be used. 

1 THE GREAT PERSECUTION (vs. 1. 2).—Why does verse 
1 (Rev. Ver.) begin with ‘“‘but’’? What hint as to God’s 
power of salvation do you get from this verse? How do we 
know that Stephen was not the only one killed? (Acts 26 : 
10.) Or Damascus the only city visited? (Acts 26: 11.) 
How does ‘‘ Way”’ describe the gospel? (John 14:6.) Why 
re the Chrictiane to be brvught wo Jerusalem ? 

2. THe Great LIGHT (vs. 3, 4).—What do you know 

‘about Damascus? Why would Saul find it easier to bécome 
a Christian there than at Jerusalem? What proved the light 
miraculous? (Acts 22:6; 26:13.) How did the light affect 
Saul’s companions? (Acts 26: 14.) In what language did 
the voice speak? (Acts 26:14.) How does this question 
apply to every unrepentant sinner ? 

3. Wuo Art TuHou? (vs. 5,°6,)—What admission was in- 
volved in Saul’s first question? What is it to ‘‘ kick against 
the goad’’? How was Saul’s second question characteristic 
of him? And how is it to be imitated by us? What hard 
thing was given Saul to do? 

4. IN THE DARK (vs. 7-9).—How is verse 7 consistent 
with Acts 22:9? How do we know that Saul saw Jesus? 
(1 Cor. 15: 8; Acts 9:17, 27.) What effect may this blind- 
ness have left upon the apostle ? (2 Cor. 12: 7; Gal. 6: 11, 
Rev: Ver.) How must Saul have passed these three days ? 
What blessings did he gain from them? 

5. IN THE LIGHT (vs. 10-12, 17-20).—What do we know 
about Ananias (Acts 22:12), and also from his response in 
verse 10? What was the ‘street called Straight ’’ ? Why was 
the information concerning Saul’s prayers necessary? How 
did Ananias receive this commission? (vs. 13-16.) What is 
implied in his salutation, ‘‘ Brother Saul ’’? What does Saul’s 
prompt baptism show about his character ? 
Christian preach Christ? 


Why must a true 
In what ways will he do it? 


For the Superintendent 
1. Whither did Saul start to go? 
3. What stopped him on the road ? 
from the light? 5. 6. What was the 
divine reply? 7. And what was Saul’s second question? 8. 
Iiow did Saul spend the next three days? 9. Mow did he 
regain his sight? 10. And what did he at once proceed to do? 
Boston, Mass. 


2. For what purpose? 
4. What question came 
How did he answer ? 


Oa 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


i. In what former lesson was Saul mentioned? 2. For 
what purpose was Saul going to Damascus? 3. What was 
Saul’s first question, after the Lord had told him who he was? 
4. In what way was Saul’s sight restored? 5. What did Saul 
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do as soon as he was recovered, and’ had been with the dis- 
ciples ? 

Say These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 


is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KS 


Lesson Summary 


E WHO guarded the clothes of Stephen’s murderers 
has developed into the leader of relentless persecution 
against the church at large. Foreign cities, and women as 
well as men, receive his cruel attentions. He is on one of his 
missions when a light surpassing the noonday sun smites him 
to the earth, and a voice from one he addresses as ‘‘ Lord’’ 
accosts him. A few pointed sentences do the work. Saul is 
conquered and Christ is triumphant. A few brief directions 
put the sightless Saul in the way of relief. His liberator is 
instructed, and, finding Saul, restores his sight, and sets him in 
the way of duty. He sees, he rises, he is baptized, he is 
strengthened, he consorts with the very disciples he had in- 
tended to afflict, and he preaches Jesus in the synagogues, 
that he is the Son of God. Thus was Saul, the persecutor, 
converted, illustrating the fact ‘‘ that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners,’’ 


——— 


Added Points 


Saul’s intense earnestness in his wicked work was instantly 
extinguished when the Lord took him in hand, and that Lord 
is our leader. 

How closely Jesus identifies himself’ with his people ! 
smite them is to smite him. 
io him. 

When the Lord plunges a man into darkness, he also pro- 
vides for lifting him into the light. Submission insures success. 

Saul’s necessity was exactly met by the ministration of Ana- 
nias. Demand and supply are beautifully adjusted in the 
economy of God. 

Prompt obedience is the direct road to blessedness and use- 
fulness. Ananias obeyed, and ‘‘straightway ’’ the scales fell. 
The scales fell, and ‘‘ straightway ’’ Saul proclaimed Jesus. 


To 
To minister to them is to minister 





Pilgrims and Puritans * 


T IS only in recent years that the distinction between 
Pilgrims and Puritans has become measurably clear. 
Even yet many after-dinner speakers on Forefathers’ 
Day, American newspapers in general, and even Eng- 
lish writers and editors, have very hazy notions of the 
important differences between them. The Pilgrims 
were true Americans before the American separation of 
church and state. They preached and practiced tolera- 
tion, and believed also in applying democracy, or the 
rule of the people, under God, to religion as well as 
to government. The Puritans held to the idea of the 
state church. In Holland, the Puritans gladly received 
from the Dutch government the gifts of houses of wor- 
ship. John Robinson and his congregation in Leyden 
—the Pilgrim Fathers—would neither ask for nor receive 
such a gift connecting religion with politics. Both Pil- 
grims and Puritans were one in a high ideal of purity of 
life and worship, which they strove nobly to realize. 
The revival of interest in the origins of the founders 
of New England dates from the discovery, in 1855, of the 
manuscript of William Bradford, second governor of the 
Plymouth Colony. Around this first-hand text, which is 
published under the title of Plimoth Plantation, the 
American Book of Genesis is gathering a large library of 
commentary. The history covers the period from the 
persecution in England and flight from Scrooby in 1607, 
through the life in Amsterdam and Leyden, and voyage 





* Plimoth Plantation. By William Bradford. 
Reproduction of the Original Manuscript. 
John A. Doyle. 4to. 


Photo-Lithographic 
With an Introduction by 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $25. 


** Mayflower” Essays on the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers. By G. 
Cuthbert Blaxland, M.A. 12mo, pp. 146. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. §r. 


Old Colony Days. By May Alden Ward. 
Roberts Brothers. $i.25. 

‘The Puritan in England and New 4 By Ezra Hoyt Byington, 
D.D. 8vo, pp. 406. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $2. 

The Regicides : A Tale of Early Colonial Times. 
Cogswell. 12mo, pp. vi, 363. New York : 
$x 30. 

The Colonial Parson of New England. 
v, 226. New York: The Baker & 

A Puritan's Wife. 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


16mo, pp. 280. Boston: 


By Frederick Hull 
The Baker & Taylor Co. 


By Frank S. Child. 
aylor Co. §r.25. 

By Max Pemberton. 12mo, pp. 361. 
$1.25. 


12M0, pp. 


New York: 
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on the Mayflower to A.D. 1650. The autograph, after 
wonderful vicissitudes on both sides of the Atlantic, has 
been reproduced in facsimile by photography, and is 
handsomely bound in super-royal quarto form. As 
Bradford's penmanship was clear and beautiful, there is 
perfect ease in reading the text. One may also enjoy at 
first-hand the quaintmy s and power of a master of (Gen- 
evan) biblical and Bu. .-like English. The luminous 
Introduction by John A. Doyle, the well-known Oxford 
historian of The English Colonies in America (New York : 
Henry Holt & Co.), is a portico worthy of this literary 
temple. 

G. Cuthbert Blaxland, who was for some years, as 
domestic chaplain to the late bishop of London, and 
scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford, custodian of the 
priceless Bradford document, has written an engaging 
commentary upon this ‘‘Epic of the Ways of God and 
Man,”’ in a book entitled ‘‘ Mayflower’’ Essays on the 
Story of the Pilgrim Fathers. Those who, like the re- 
viewer, have read and reread Bradford as a classic, will 
enjoy these pages. They give several notable extracts 
in their original spelling, and also the letter of the pas- 
tor of the Pilgrim fathers and mothers, the Rev. John 
Robinson, from Leyden to the colonists on the eve of 
their departure from Delftshaven in the Speedwell. 
There is a very valuable chapter on ‘‘ The Colonization 
of New Plymouth : Howit was Promoted and Financed,'’ 
and also an acute and excellent criticism of ‘‘ the author, 
the man, and the statesman.’’ A note on the ‘‘ May- 
flower’’ shows that the name of the first ship which 
brought over the Pilgrims does not occur in writing until 
1659. Explanations of some of the curious words and 
expressions, a chrdnological summary of the narrative, 
Captain John Smith’s map of New England, with the 
author's critical appreciation of the enterprise, and of the 
chief man, who, under God, led it to success, make a 
volume of high value. 

Miss May Alden Ward has saturated her mind with 
the early literature of New England. She reproduces, 
in pen-portraits, in Old Colony Days, not only the tri- 
umvirate, Bradford, Miles Standish, and Winslow, —the 
executive, military, and diplomatic Pilgrim Fathers, — 
but also the shining characters in the larger or Massa- 
chusetts Bay colony. A flame of genial wit plays lam- 
bent over Miss Ward's writing, as she talks further of 
‘«some delusions of our forefathers.'’ These, so far 
from showing to the unprejudiced. mind any ‘‘ warfare 
between science and theology,:' seem rather to illustrate 
the parables of the gospel net with the good and bad 
fish, and the wheat-field full of tares, besides showing 
how the old seeds and roots of Teutonic paganism per- 
sist in the Anglo-Saxon mind. The chapter on ‘A 
Group of Puritan Poets’’ is a discriminating study of 
the first beginnings of American poetical literature. 
Unlike Mr. Blaxland’s book, Old Colony Days is well 
indexed. 

Dr. Byington’s handsome octavo—The Puritan in 
England and New England—delights the eyes with its 
large print, short paragraphs, and shorter sentences, and 
little clew subject-heads let in at the side of the longer 
paragraphs. The book seems made to be enjoyed. It 
is noteworthy in these days as being the ripe product of 
long leisure. Happily absent, also, are any traces of 
polemic bias or partisan heat, such as disfigure the work 
of some otherwise ‘valuable books we might name. Dr. 
Byington is cool and judicial. His aim has been to 
collect and appraise all the facts as to the Puritans and 
Pilgrims in two out of their three homes, without ‘« hold- 
ing a brief’’ for either. Yet the work is strictly within 
limitations. While with characteristic faifmess he ac- 
knowledges the claim of those who, like Kist, Van Pelt, 
Campbeil, and the author of Brave Little Holland 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), have shown how in various 
ways the democracy of the Dutch Church and the repub- 
licanism of Netherlands helped to mold the minds of the 
makers of ‘‘distinctive America,’’ he confines his story 
of origins to England and New England. The chapters 
on the early ministers and on church life are wonderfully 
accurate and vivid, and so are his word-pictures of 
family and social life. Our modern idea of the home is ° 
the creation of the Puritan, and Dr. Byington shows why 
this is so. Fresh and stimulating chapters treat the 
development of religious opinion, of theology and 
preaching, of William Pynchon, the founder of Spring- 
field, and of Northern New England, which, being set- 
settled in the eighteenth century, shows considerable 
difference as between the older and the newer churches. — . 
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‘erick Hull Cogswell’s The Regicides : A 
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The book is well indexed, and has a frontis- 
piece of Pynchon.. 

The heroisms of Pilgrim and Puritan 
furnish an endlessly fruitful field for fic- 
tion. Oné of the latest romances is Fred- 


Tale of Early Colonial Times. Visitors to 
and denizens in New Haven are familiar 
with the memorial to Generals Goffe of 
the Parliamentary army and of Whalley 
his father-in-law, both of whom signed 
the death-warrant of Charles I. They are 
believed to have found refuge in the Con- 
necticut colony, and in a dangerous emer- 
gency, in 1675, to have led the colonists 
against the Indians. In this cocoon of 
tradition the shining thread of a good 
story has long been hidden, and Mr. Cogs- 
well has with literary grace and skill tn- 
wound and reeled it. In the garb of 
modern language, but with wonderful truth 
to early social and political details, the 
seventeenth century lives again. No.foun- 
dation for the so-called *‘ blue laws of Con- 
necticut '’—invented by a certain clergy- 
man of damaged reputation, and which 
the scholar, J. Hammond Trumbull, long 
ago exposed, but which still lingers in’ the 
imagination of the ignorant—is disclosed 
in this book. Yet, in the author's simple 
and straightforward style, it is shown that 
many of the regulations and penalties 
were of a severity that would be intoler- 
able in our day. No such freedom of the | 
sexes in social life which is enjoyed to-day 
was then known, and little of the personal 
liberty in things luxurious was permitted. 
The prominent characters are historical. 
The book is all the more attractive because 
of the simplicity of the vocabulary and 
style. It is a real live story of flesh and 
blood, while yet thoroughly informing and 


holding close ‘tc historic facts and docu- |’ 


ments. It is worth more than a simple 
perusal,-and it belongs in the group of 
books which one needs for the study of 
our ancestors. 

The Rev. Frank S. Child, who won his 
literary spurs by describing An Old New 
England Town (Charles Scribner's Sons), 
which is that of Litchfield, Connecticut, 
is the Congregational pastor there. He 
has a humorous as well as sympathetic 
touch, and a deep interest in his subject. 
In the days when lawyers were: not par- 
ticularly honored, and in the region where 
they were hardly known, when, moreover, 
the evolution of the separate professions, as 
set forth with such industry and detail by 
Herbert Spencer, had not notabl,) ad- 
vanced, the chief person was the parson. 
He had of necessity to combine several 





Puritanism, and is wfitten with apt sug- 
gestion and fine literary skill Mr. Pem- 
berton adds to his reputation won in The 
Little Huguenot (Dodd, Mead, & Co.). 


Yo 


The Whence and the Whither of Man: A Brief 

History of his Origin and Development 
rows? Conformity to Environment. Bei 
the Morse rect of 1895. By John M. 
Tyler, Professor of Biology, Amherst Col- 
CEE. (12mo, p 312. New York: 

arles Scribner’ s Sem $1.75.) 

These lectures, delivered before the 
Union Theological Seminary, are a very 
able assertion of the harmony of the Dar- 
winian hypothesis of evolution with Chris- 
tian doctrine. Professor Tyler is a thor- 
ough evolutionist, and also a thorough 
Christian in his convictions. Whether 
he brings the two things into complete 
harmony, every one must judge for him- 
self, but certainly no one can read the 
book without learning a great deal both 
about himself and his poor relations in 
the lower grades of life. Nor is it easy to 
find a much finer insistence on religious 
duty than in the chapters which deal with 
man’s situation and his relations to those 
greatest facts of his environment, —God 
and his fellow-men. The Professor's 
felicity of illustration is especially notice- 
able. One is worth quoting: ‘ There 
was a good grain of truth in the old Scotch 
minister's remark that they had a blessed 
work of grace in his church; they had 
not taken anybody in, but a lot had gone 

(Continued on page 142) 











Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 


one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contrabted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea af the gentral 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance Of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as.to character, wording,and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 





professions in one. He was usually doc- 
tor, statesman, educator, and business pro- 
vider. While a worker in many ‘‘trades,’’ 
he was master of one. Such a character 


furnishes to the writer of to-day, who sees | 


him in the perspective of the past, not a 
few amusing and interesting situations. 
Mr. Childs has told well, in The Colonial 
Parson of New England, the story of his 


joys, his sorrows, and his triumphs, in a | 


way that makes one alternately laugh and 
cry. While holding to historic facts, 
personal sympathy and insight have in- 
fused into the story a fascination like that 
of fiction. 

A Puritan's Wife, ty Max Pemberton, 
takes us into the England of the days 
succeeding the fall of the Commonwealth 
and the restoration of the Stuarts on the 
throne. This is a good story of action. 
It is pure, and full of outdoor and indoor 
pictures of the times, of home, of church, 
of road and street, of the plague in Lon- 
don, and of the beauty of the English 
lamdscape. It shows the noble virtues of 


scription, see fourteenth page. 





For indigestion use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. Gregory Doyle, Syracuse, N. Y., 
; says: ‘‘I have frequently prescribed it in 


cases of indigestion and nervous prostration, 
and find the result so satisfactory thet I shall 
continue it.’’ 





For bronchial and asthmatic complaints, 
‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ have remark- 
able curative © properties. Sold only in boxes. 
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THE 
AWAKENING OF 


A NATION 
By Charles F. Lummis 


Illustrated 








Captain Alfred T, Mahan’s Paper 
PREPAREDNESS FOR NAVAL WAR 


shows the chances of conflict with European powers, and outlines a 
Scheme “or defence at sea. 


THE LAST OF 
A GREAT BLACK 
NATION 
By Poultney Bigelow 


Illustrated 


ASTRONOMICAL PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY 
By Dr. Henry Smith Williams 


Illustrated 


Another instalment of George du Maurier’s ‘‘ THE MARTIAN.” 
Illustrated by the Author. Short Stories by Owen Wister, Charles 
Belmont Davis, and Hildegarde Hawthorne. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





UP TO DATE. 
> 
Barnes’ Popular 
History of the 


United States 
a 
Edition for 1897 now ready 


2 


800 pages, cloth, 8vo, illustrated. 
Price, $3.50. 





1 volume. 


(Extract from a letter to the publishers'by 
Hon. Mark Hanna 


Cleveland, O., Feb. 4, 1897. 
‘*I desire to assure you of my high ap- 
preciation ... ofthe just chronicle of the 
recent campaign. .A cursory examina- 
tion satisfies me that your history is a 
very valuable and interesting one.”’ 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


A.S. Barnes & Co., 156 Fifth Av., N.Y. 








COPYRIGHT EDITIONS. 


Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“More than 350 Illustrations 


accompany the text, and allof them are of valne to the 
students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 
as guides and expositors i. the Holy Word.” —New 
York Observer, Dec. 31, 

‘It is one of those Sonderful helps to the popular 
study of the Bible which both illustrates the enormous 
amount of fruitful critical study which has been a 4 
to the Bible in our time, and gives x by - possi 
surance that the sacred book in weight, i 
percnnce, and in the reverent fealty of 7 for it. 

Mf all the aids for the popular study of the ie ble, which 
belong im the general class of Teachers’ Bib THIS Is 
a ~ FOREMOST AND BEST.’’— Zhe Independent, Jan. 
14, 1807. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 


. Uustrated church, Sunday-school and Ee 
FRE deavor price list, 60 novel helps. E. C. 
Romine, 728 Huntingdon Street, Phila. 

















Peloubet’s Select Notes 


copy of this ever useful assistant to the study 
of the International Lessons. This year’s vol- 
ume is by far the most helpful of the whole 
series. Price, $1.25. 


Library Books 





W. A. WILDE & Co., 





It is not too late to supply yourself with a ; 


If you are looking for the best books for your { 
library let us send you our free catalog, also an { 
approved list of the cheicest books of the lead- 
ing publishing houses in the country. Liberal 
discount on ali Sunday-school Library orders. 





{ Home Department Quarterly 


Our new Quarterly for Home Departmen: 
has proved to be an instant success. It fills 
every need. Send for free samples. Price, 16 
cents @ year; 4 cents per issue. 


Easter Exercises 

We havea fine line of Easter Concert Exer- 
' cises. Baster Gladn a splendid new con- 
cert exercise by Burton H. Winslow. With the 
following favorites of former years: Easter Joy, 
¢ He Liveth, Easter Light, The Messengers of 
; the Resurrection. Price, 5 cents each; £4.00 
> per zoo. Samples of any three sent for 10 cents. 





Send t6 us for all Sunday-Scheol Supplies. 


25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





IN THE FRONT RANK. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


*e To 7. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The David C. Cook Publishing 
Company announces that great im- 
provements have been made in their 
Quarterly Lesson Helps. Already ac- 
knowledged by thousands of schools to | 
be the Best and Cheapest, they are so P 
improved as to place them unquestion- 
ably in the very front rank. [Get the 
best and save money. 4 


THE GREAT . 


COMPREHENSIVE QUARTERLIES, 


FOR OLDER cLiassks. 
(922030037 

The Comprehensive Scholar. — 
Largest and Best Scholars’ help pub 
lished. Five full. pages on each lesson. 
Sixty-four pages in each issue. Com- 
mePsing with 1 1897, the quality of paper 
proved. Bedutiful illustraidn®” kre 
@ préminent feature. The issue for Second 
» Quarter will contain twenty-four fine 
origina) half-tone engravings, twelve 
of them printed in colors; also a col- 
ored frontispiece, a full-page map and 
Opening and Closing Hymne. 

The C P h ive T h _ 
This contains all the matter, including 
colored and other engravings, contained 
in the Scholars’ edition, and in addition 
» eight pages of introductory specially 
») prepared for the information of Teach- 
p ers. Laspems, cheapest, best. 























ILLUSTRATED STUDIES QUARTERLIES 


FOR MAIN SCHOOL CLASSES. 





Both Scholars’ and Teachers’ edition 
of the Illustrated Studies Quarterlies 
will be printed on good book paper and 
handsomely illustrated with a large 
number of fine half-tone engravings 
specially made for these quarterlies. 
Great care will be taken with the liter- 
ary work tofnake the lessons plain, « 
simple and copr ected. 


We also have a complete line of Les- 
son Helps for the Juvenile and Primary 
Classes. Write for our large Catalogue, 
giving complete information, and also 
for sumple copies, which will be sent 
free. Remember: “ Best and Cheapest.” 


David C. Cook PUBLISHING Co., 


36 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


APPROVED BOOKS Susie 


scounts. 
»  GOODENOUGH & Wo@FOM CO, New York. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concertgng anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
Saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 
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Philadelphia, February 27, 1897. 


Eatered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter,”’ 








Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


|, ee ree a ee $1.50 
One pm ef ee years, full payment in advance . 5. 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be su with as many copies as may be desired, at 
following yearly club rates: , 
‘or any num of copies (more than one) mailed to 
vidual addresses, $1.00 each. 
or five or more in a package to one address, 
cents each. A pac thus sent is addressed to one 
son only, and no names can be written or printed on 
Pike a club may be ordered sent partly to 
i addresses, at $1.00 each, and party in a pack- 
to one address, at fifty cents each, when so d d 
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ie 


that can't be watched too closely. 


mind at rest. 
ine. 


a sick baby, or a package 
Pearline? Without the Pearl- 
ine, there’s always the prospect 


—————— 


of 


of sickness, and perhaps 


=, worse, for your baby or for 


— 


any other baby. It 
comes from nursing 


— bottles that are imper- 


fectly washed. This is 
a source of infant trouble 
Pearline will set your 


Nothing washes them so thoroughly as Pearl- 
One of the largest makers of nursing bottles sends 


out circulars with his goods, recommending Pearline for 


washing. 


He is wise, for milk in any form cannot adhere 


to anything, if washed with Pearline. 


NES SSSI 





for a club should all go to one post-office, 
ugh in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
| get their mail matter from one post-office, and 

fh the same school get theirs from another, the 





papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
pac may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or copies each, if desired. : ¢ 
ree Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 
age 


Aaditions may be made at any timé to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

r, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
Time as the pepers may be required. 

Change of Address. ubscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 

week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to hanes is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription, If a package 
cl 4 subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 
rs asking to have the direction of a paper 


should be careful to name, not only the post- 

je which they wish it sent, but also the one to 

t has been sent. All addresses should include 
county and state. 

a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 

nm the one who sent the previous subscription, 


son 
will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
ib he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 


ear by —— 
x pa will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
pe a paid for, unless by special request. ‘he papers 
aclu 





will ingeriphly be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
le early. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


COLINTDIFR.«. 

' ey ool Times will be sent to any of the 

countries ¢mbraced in the Universa! Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘wo of more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
° S$ an 





for one or more copies, a 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orina 
gpcdage te one a 
subscribers. 
‘or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 peppraceper = ool jamden, . a» we restive yearly 
or “yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the r 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subserioers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








The Standard American Brand : : + : Established 1860 


SPERCERIAN 


DROP US A LINE 
If you wish to select a STEEL 
PEN suitable for your handwriting 


eater 


Sample Card SIXTEEN PENS, different patterns, 
for every style of writing, including the VERTICAL 
SYSTEM, sent prepaid on receipt of TEN CENTS. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
45° Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 
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|Make mone int- 
ling for others.’ Our 
$:5 press prints a 
hewspaper. Type- 
setting easy,printed 
rules. Send stamp 


fi tal $ 
Cards, ciro- and supplies. to the 
ulars, with factory. 
$5 Press and KELSEY & CO. 
Save money-'Meriden, - Conn. 

























In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
Saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 


Needs no disguise, 


; 
| 


ress, whichever may be preferred by | 








Keep up hope. There are 
thousands of cases where re- 
covery from Consumption 
has been complete. Plenty 
of fresh air and a well-nour- 
ished body will check the 
progress of the disease. Nu- 
tritious foodsare well in their 
way, but the best food of all 
is Cod-liver Oil. When 
partly digested, as in Scott’s 
Emulsion, it does not dis- 
turb the stomach and the 
body secures the whole bene- 
fit of the amount taken. If 
you want to read more about 
it let us send you a book. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 


Church Furnishings 








OUR CTEREOPTICONS 
ANO GIL LANTERNS 


HAVE NO EQUAL VIEWS OF ALL 


SUBJECTS. LOWEST PRICES, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE_, 


L.MANASSE 


88 MADISON * CHICAGO IL 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


Most Durable and Decerative 


Suitable for all buildings. Numerous designs. 


H. S. NORTHROP, ,. 507462. oly oct, 
THE GREAT CHURCH 


LIGHT 











For electric, gas, or oil. Send 
dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. I. P. Frimk, 551 Pearl St., New York. 





CHURCH ORGANS 


Hook & Hastings Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Sychare Sell Coursey 
sex: Farr oP” Church, Bells & Chimes, 


Tone tminster 
Bells. Founders ct Largest Bell in America 

















pecausé it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor, 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is | 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 


4:-taru made 


LIBERTY 


mace 


THe NEW 
DEPARTURE BICY( 


ex r o 





it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 


Give this new Oila trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil and see 
that the bottle --a flat, oval one -- bears ous bane Saree, 
Notice the date in perforated letters at bottom of the | 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


Dollars... 


-. piled as high as the pyramids of Egypt won’t 
buy ease and comfort where indigestion lodges. 
Give thought to staple food. Well informed people 











made of man’s natural food, the Entire Wheat; is vast- 
ly superior to any other cereal food. Consult your 
health and put it on the grocery list. 

If your grocer does not keep it, send us 
his name and your order—we will see 
that you are supplied. Booklet mailed 

The genuine made only by the 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

























Light on the } 
Story of Jonah ; 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything 4 
tending toward an explanation of it, 4 
has a claim upon the attention of 3 
every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull treats the subject 
in the light of recent Assyriological 
research, and brings to bear upon 
it many interesting and instructive 
facts worthy of the consideration. of 
all readers of the Bible. 


‘ 
4 
4 
‘ 
4 
4 
. 
4 
4 
4 
“ This scholarly argument, written so 4 
lucidly and reverently, will show to thou- > 
sands of Bible students new power and 4 
beauty and significance in onc of the most ¢ 
marvelous bits of history recorded in the ¢ 
Old Testament.""— Zhe Golden Rule. > 
19 pages (547% inches), with 4 
illustrations. Price, 20 cents. For 4 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, post- ¢ 
paid, by, the publishers. > 
4 

: 

4 

‘ 
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JOHN .D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 
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(Continued from page 141) 

out. A supplementary chapter de- 
scribes the recent criticisms of Darwin 
from the scientific side by Nageli, Weis- 
mann, and others. 


a 


The History of the Last Quarter-Century in the 
United States, 1870-1895. By E 


. Benjamin 
Andrews. 2 vols. (Medium 8vo, illustra- 
ted, pp. 


» 409. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $6.) 


Author and publishers have united to 
produce a work that rivals in beauty and 
importance the new edition of Fiske's 
American Revolution (Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co.). Instead of being introduced to 
‘‘a detailed national history since 1870,"’ 
the reader is invited to make ‘‘a rapid 
excursion through vast tracts,"’ with a 
charming cicerone and a kodak. Presi- 
dent Andrews is perhaps never so much 
at home as in the annals of contemporary 
history. Certainly none are more clever 
in emphasizing Freeman's dictum that 
politics is present history. If the reader 
sometimes misses in these beautiful vol- 
umes the objectivity that distinguishes 
Mr. Rhodes’s recent book, or the nice 
sense of proportion that saves Professor 
Fiske’s work from cumbersomeness, he 
may well recall that President Andrews 
is writing freshly made history, and is 
limited to sources that have not yet been 
sifted. The style is captivating. Every 
student of our history will read the vol- 
umes, every writer of our history must. 
But to the man who has lived through the 
thrilling events here chronicled, the book 
will prove an almost inexhaustible delight. 


Kn, 


The History of Modern Painting. By Richard 
Muther, Professor of Art History at the Uni- 
versity of Breslau, late Keeper of Prints at 
the Munich Pinakothek. (3 vols. 8vo, pp. 
604, 836, 871. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $20.) 

This vast work is an encyclopedia ar- 
ranged synthetically, rather than a his- 
tory.. Its chapter headings, printed sepa- 
rately, would make an admirable outline 
sketch of the art of painting for the past 
century. Each painter of importance is 
represented by numerous processed ex- 
amples of his work, and a bibliography 
gives the authorities on each. With Ger- 
man erudition and industry, Professor 
Muther has covered all his vast field, and 
swept it clean of details. Nation by 
nation, and artist by artist, he reviews the 
course and progress of modern art from its 
twin impulses in the naturalism first of 
Hogarth and Reynolds, and then of Con- 
stable, from which the individualistic and 
landscape tendencies of painting for a cen- 
tury past may be fairly said to spring. 
‘The translation is good. The facts are as 
accurate as is possible in a work so vast. 
The criticism, while conventional, is 
sound. The technical knowledge is ad- 
equate. As a book of reference it will be 
almost indispensable, and its sumptuous 
appearance consorts with its subject. 
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Bible Characters: Adam to Achan. By Alex- 


ander Whyte, D.D.* (12mo, pp. 301. New 

York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co, 

$1.25.) 

Dr. Whyte is one of the most impres- 
sive of Scottish pulpit orators, and the 
more so for possessing qualities not char- 
acteristically Scotch, especially an interest 
in mystics and mysticism, and generally 
in men whose flights of devotion rise above 
the common level. In this he recalls 
Rutherford, on whose letters he preached 
a’ remarkable series of sermons. - But, 
unlike his friends the mystics, he has a 
keen eye for individuality in character, 
and his discourses on this series of Old 
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Testanient characters will be welcome to 
those who love to see the outlines of the 
Bible story clothed with flesh and blood 
by a chastened and spiritual imagination. 
Dr. Whyte’s fault—and it is a Scottish 
fault—is a disposition to dwell too much 
on the darker side of human character. 
His great merit is the Scotch strenuous- 
ness and intensity of mind and speech, 
mellowed by a wider culture and a broader 
religious sympathy than is usual in Scot- 
tish preachers. 
CS 


Literary Notes and News 


‘« Five hundred Unions 
in 1899"’ is the watch- 
word of the Interna- 
tional Union of Primary Sabbath-school 
Teachers. For the better instruction of 
such unions, as well as for the help of 
those groups of teachers who wish to form 
a union, the Primary Workers’ Manual 
has just been issued by the International 
Union, 2006 Park Avenue, Philadelphia. 
It is a small pamphlet of forty-four pages, 
in stiff paper’ covers, of convenient shape 
for the coat pocket. It contains short 
articles by various primary leaders on 
matters of organization, topics for discus- 
sion, and plans and methods generally. 
The price is five cents a copy, or twenty- 
five for one dollar. 
e~ 


Primary Workers’ 
Manual 


The Royal Academy of 
Sciences in Berlin has 
undertaken the publi- 
cation of a monumental work in the shape 
of a complete and critical edition of the 
Greek Christian writers of the first three 
centuries. For a generation and more the 
Austrian Academy of Sciences in Vienna 
has been at work issuing in critical form 
the Latin Church Fathers, and the new 
vénture will in a most worthy manner 
complement this great undertaking. This 
new edition is one of the fruits of the 
revival of patristic studies which, after a 
neglect of more than a century and a half, 
has characterized the last three decades. 
The Berlin Academy appointed its com- 
mittee to edit the Greek Fathers several 
years ago, and work has progressed so 
rapidly that the appearance of the first 
two volumes, the first containing a part of 
the writings of Hippolytus, edited by Pro- 
fessor Bonwetsch, the second containing 
some of Origen's writings, edited by 
P. Kétschau, is announced for the near 
future. The whole series will. be issued 
from the house of Hinrichs, in Leipsic, 
each volume to cost from fifteen to twenty 


New Edition of 
the Greek 
Church Fathers 








Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
4. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York, 
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St. Lonta, 


Genuine 


GOrNst 


The best Washing Powder made. | 
Best for all cleaning, does the 








work quickly, cheaply and 
thoroughly. 


It’s economy to buy the 4lb. package. | 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
. New York, 


Boston, Philadelphia. 
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eqsegeivel 


©.—Order at least as many 


~~ 


reese. Address, 
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Dansville, N. 








marks. The series will embrace more than 
what is generally called patristic literature 
in the current ecclesiastical sense, and will 
include all the literary monuments of 
early Christianity written in the Greek 
language, including also the Gnostic and 
other heretical writings. In case the 
originals are not extant, the best transla- 
tions known will take their place. Eath 
volume will be issued with a historico- 
critical introduction, indices; etc., so that 
the work can be readily used. These 
will b€ written in the German language. 
In case that enlarged and detail inveoti- 
gations become ‘necéssary in connection 
with the edition of any special volume, 
these will be published in a new series of 
the Gebhardt-Harnack 7erte und Unter- 
suchungen. Of such special researches, 
one, on the Sacra Parallela, by K. Holl, 
has appeared,s and a second, by Bon- 
wetsch, on Hippolytus’ Commentary on 
Daniel, will be issued shortly. It is 
thought that the whole series can be fin- 
ished in about fifty volumes of about five 
hundred to six hundred octavo pages each. 
The next volumes to appear will contain 
some of the works of Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, the church history of Eusebius, etc. 
Each volume can be bought separately. 





It is generally understood or known that 
the prime mover in this enterprise is the | 
indefatigable and brilliant Professor Har- | 
nack, the patristic authority and church 
historian of the University of Berlin. | 





Fillmores’ Easter Music for | « 
choirs and Sunday-schools | » 


now ready. Send for descriptive | 
list. FILLMORE BROS., 119 W. 6th 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, or 40 Bible 
House, New York. 


HALL-MACK CO.’S QUARTERLY just out for 
EASTER, 1897, entitled. 
DAY OF TRIUMPH 
Bright, | caschy x aad beautiful recitations, etc., by 
rvin H. Je Lincoln Hall, OO per 100. 
co s a pie. gry oy Mack Co.'s 
arterly, 15 cts. a year. 
, 436 Arch Street, 


ade [aLL-Mack 
0., Pui 


SERVICES for the Sunday. 
complete with 


EASTE ane 


new features not found in others. Send 15 cts. for sam- 
< ot ee, three latest. JERUSALEM, an oratorio-cantata 
ad 


tor adults, 2p conte. ¢ 0. F- ROSCHE ¢ CO. Cm- 

















at Pri itations, 


Mew Easter Music 


Responsive and Musical 
Ever Liveth. By the prince of writers, Robert Lowry. | 
Day of Triamph. By Hal! and Mack. 
Gethsemane... By Charles H. Gabriel. 
The Risen King. By 1. H. Meredith. | 
The Joyous Easter-Tide. By Marion West. 
Redeemer Triumphant. By J. E. Hall. 
The Lord of Victory. By Miller, Geibel, and Frolich. 
Easter-Tide, No. 12. By H. P. Danks. 


Joy te All Nations. By Fletcher and Herbert. 
lished two years ago—very popular. 


Easter . For primary de ~~ é 
hy ee hn 


Carols 
Easter Carol Annual, No. 26. By various composers. 
Grace Collection, No. 27. By various composers. 


Price: § cent? Caqn> pen, 


Pub- 





m0 


WARD & DRUMMOND 
164 Fifth Avenue New York City 











“The Prince of Life,” a by J. 
urray,isa eannal. 
ful service for Sunday Schools, containing Respon- 
++ Reodinw, interspersed y~-" apprupeiate 
cents per single cop 


“A SPECIAL CIRCULAR 
Containing a list of our large and 
varied stock of music for Easter 
will be sent free on application. 

THE MUSICAL VISITOR 


for March will contain a supplement of Easter 
Anthems. Price, 1s cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Redeemer Triumphant 
Easter Harmonies 
The Risen King 


These, our new services for Easter, contain music, 
responsive readings, etc.,— each a gem. 
ice: 5 cents; cents per dozen, mailed. Samples 
of the three sent for 10 cents. 
CHIcAGo, 


ape ee ae 
Sacred Songs, No. Ii) 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


Is the best one yet! 
Messrs. Moopy, Sankey, CHAPMAN, | 
Muwna.t, Dixon, and others, use it 
$25 per 100; add § cents a copy if ordered by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. | 
Chicago House, 215 Wabash Ave. 76 E. oh St., N.Y 
NOW READY. Boundless 
NEW EDITION Love, name changed to 


Boundless Love in Song 
Finest By me sone be pook on the market. For | 
sale by all dealers. Send for specimen . Hall- | 
Mack Co., publishers, 416 y "Street, Philadelphia. 


By Rev. Rorus w. TILLER. Y.. 


esEaster service, new music, 
responsive 


readings. $4.00 stpaid, Sam le 
copy, 4cts. C R. Fexwex, ies Arch S t Phila., Pa r 
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'When Money 


is Scarce 


it’s a comfort to find some- 
thing that is low-priced and 
not cheap, Many a vaunted 
‘‘bargain’’ is like fresh snow 
on a city pavement—the real 
thing on_top, slush beneath. 

Even when money is scarce, 
Sunday-school workers are not 
forced to purchase ‘‘cheap”’ 
lesson-helps. Itis so easy to 
get a help that is low priced, 
fitted to the limits of scant 
means, and yet not cheap. 

When a storm-driven vessel 
is on the bar, the life-saving 
crew doesn’t pick out a par- 
ticular life-line because it is 
cheap. Only the best is good 
enoughthen. When a teacher 
wants to carry the Message of 
Life to one who needs life, 
that teacher can ill afford 
to choose help because of its 
price. Only the best is good 
enough then. And when one 
can easily get the choicest help 
at as low a price as the cheap 
help, how quickly any thought 
of comparative cost disap- 
pears ! 

The Sunday School Times is 
not acheap paper. The kind 
of writers. who write for it, the 
kind of business concerns who 


advertise in it, the kind of 
readers who read it, prove 
that. It is, however, a re- 


markably low-priced paper— 
easy to get, and brimful of the 


wark of men and women who 
are known as the wuirw-. 


helpers. 

One of the helpful new 
things in The Sunday School 
Times is the outline of study 
for senior Bible classes. It is 
prepared for each week’s issue 
by Dr. F. K. Sanders, Profes- 
sor of Biblical Literature in 
Yale University. He fits the 
outline to the study-needs of 
all who want to know some- 
thing accurately about the 
Bible, and who are willing to 
be led into the kind of Bible 
study which is correct in 
method and lasting in result. 

Professor Sanders helps 
the teachers and members of 
senior Bible classes to be of 
more use to each other. He 
provides definite and attain- 
able work for every member 
of the class, as well as for the 
teacher. Why not let him help 
the senior Bible classes in 
your school? , 

Nothing “cheap ”’ is printed 
in The Sunday School Times, 
But the whole is attractively 
low-priced. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


















































































COPYRIGHT, 
“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. 

mext house cleaning. 
Even a ean secure cheap comfort and easy 
_welief from the cares of house-cleaning by the in- 
vestment of a few cents ina cake of Sapolio. With 
it wonders can be accomplished in cleaning and 
scouring, for which purposes it has no equal. 
“Dirt defies the King,” but it abdicates wherever 
Bapolio makes ite appearance and quickly, a 7 
0, 36. 


Try it in your 


& cake, 





Educational 

An autograph letter from the late Henry C. Gibson, 
Esq., Phila., Pa., reads as follows ; ‘‘ Feb. 20, 1889..My 
son stammered badly for more than fifteen years, and 
was cured in a few months by Prof. Johnston. I have 
io hesitation in recommending stammerers to him. 


ours truly, Henry C. Gibson. 
refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of 


so] Sunda School ‘Times. 
nd for be page book to PHILapetpnia INSTITUTE, 
Garden St., Phila., Pa. Epw.S. Jounston, 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
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Spri a. 
Bilacipal and Founder. Established 1834. 
a aneeshicabartrr een ‘ 
ICANTS POR GOVERNMENT POSITIONS | 
should apply at once, if they wish to prepare for the 
Spring examination. {ilustrated catalog sent free, con- 
taining testimonials, and names of hundreds who have | 

m successful, Six Civil Service question-books, and 
Sunday School Times for one year, sent free to all 
join at once, and mention this RCE 
E NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 
. (Incorporated) Washington, D. C. 


STON ) INSTITUTE and Train 
1. 4a t St., 
ete StAMMALBLS sae cesee 
ANNUAL EUROPEAN TOURS 
mited party, personally conducted by Prof. CAMILLE 
HURWANGER, now forming, 31 Pierce Bidg., Boston. | 
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PINENE are the best and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, both 
sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one collar is 
equal to two of any other kind. 

‘Phd well, look well, and wear well. A box of | 
ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 
A sample collar and pair of cuffs by mail for six cents. 
Name style and size. Address, | 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
5t Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 









ESD HARTSHORNGammas| 


‘NOTICE 2 / Pe ie 
rn i fee & LABEL! 


“THE GENUINE 





AMERICAN FIRE — 
Insurance Company. 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 





_ ae peters 1,560,056.56 
Surplus over all Liabilities,.............. 946,940.50 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1897. 
$2,525,790.96. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President 
CHAS. P. PEROT, lice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec 
WM. B. KELLY, Gend. Ag?. 


DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, 
Isracl Morris, 
mberton S. Hutchinson, 
Alexander Biddle, 









Charles P. Perot, 
os. E. Gillingham, | 
~harles S. Whelen, 


| 

dward F. Beale, | 

John S. Gerhard. | 

1f, IN GOLD NET to investors on five-year first | 


5 Valley : p09 improved farms in Red River 


Write me. J. 










ota. 14 years in business. | 
H. McCuttoven, Milton, N. Dak. 


— ~~ “ 
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O’NEILL’S 
6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York 


Importers and Retailers 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, Glassware, 
House Furnishings, Etc. 


POPULAR PRICES! POPULAR PRICES! 
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The Most Popular Department Store in America 


Do you Shop by Mail? 


No store in the United States is so well equipped to meet the needs of 
persons living at a distance, and who are forced to shop by mail in order to 
secure the newest and best merchandise, as this. Buying by mail with us 
comes as near personal shopping as an infallible mail system can make it. 
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Send for our Illustrated Fashion Catalogue. 
Ready April toth, and Mailed Free. 











You can buy more goods and better goods here for less money 
than in any other house in America. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
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February 27, 1897 






Be sure you get Pears. 








Half the fun of g upin the morn- 
ing is in g with Pears’ Soap. 
Genuine Pears’—genuine fun. 


Pears’ makes the skin cl 
fat soap 





and beautiful. A 


the skin, an alkali soap makes 

and rough. Fears’ is nothing but scap, no hate 
alkal ip it All sorts of stores sel! * saeceky dru; 
gists. ere are soaps offered as s itutes which 
rous—be sure you get 


Pears’ Soap 
1897-1847 
People Who 


** Don’t have any 
Luck with Flowers” 


are just the ones who need our ® 
“JUBILEE ” CATALOGUE for 1897, 

To commemorate our fiftieth 
business year, we have pre- iim 
pared the most beautiful and Mg 
valuable SEED and PLANT 
CATALOGUE the gardening 
world has ipo hg Leas . 
copy costs us 25 cts. to produce, H@ 

wee but in honor of this our «JU se 
BILEE” year, we will send it® 


this season FREE » ony one 





FOR THE GARDEN” is a mag- 
nificent book of 170 pages, on 
which are displayed over 500 
beautiful illustrations of Seeds 
and Plants, the work of our M4 
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$4000 INGOLD: 


will be paid in prizes for the best answers to examination papers containing 150 
questions about things we all want to know. No acquaintance with the classics 
or higher mathematics is required for this competition ; a bright schéolboy or a 
clear-headed business man can do as well as a college professor. But these prizes 
can be won only by people who use 


The Century 








500,000 Definitions 











10 Superb 
Volumes 
150,000 
Encyclopedi D e t e The world’s greatest 
seat ictionary ana | 2:0 


300,000 Quotations 








An International 
Authority 





8,000 Engravings 

















Cyclopedia 


The award committee will consist of college pro- 
fessors whose names will be announced later. 


For *5 only 


Tf you want a descriptive pamphlet of the work, or details of the competition, address 


THE CENTURY CO. (oc... New York 


-_=-_=-_ —_ -_ -_ eee eee Ss So 
Orrerwe Ve Te Te Ve Te Ve vewevwe we ~V~ Pw wwe 


You can vbtain immediate 
possession of this great worksg@y” 
in cash, and (with diligence) win one 
of the prizes. (First prize, $500.) 
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THOMAS HUDSON 










> 
GOLD MORTGAGES * 600 SECOND HAND, BICYCLES 
SECURED ON CHOICE YY NY AY) Bil tc S25 an = 1 Arseny 
5% rea. = GO. 6% e,. . Gis 7 eee roval. 
FOR SALE AT PAR ~110 ACCRUED INTEREST ZI ZY | Earn o ~~ SR 
an Write at once for our Special Offer. 


E. D. MEAD CYCLE 


CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 


publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





We'll send list of aids for hearing. 
Claflin Optical Co., Washington, D. & 











Secretary 
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own artists. Also six full-size® 
colored plates which in artistic M@ 
beauty have probably never 
been equaled, certainly never Bf 


surpassed. 
A “JUBILEE SURPRISE SOU- Way 
VENIR ” will also be sent without 
charge -to all applicants for the § 
Catalogue who will state where 
Waa they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., | 


36 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


wae 





mS heeery oaiea 
hes never been a ti when 


Perr *e m he are . 
ipereaaeeee de ahaa ke : 
FERRY’S 
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Complete catalog of 
best seeds that 


SEEDS wiz 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. _ ~ 





lied on or trusted. is 
3 





eliable inc. & Brooder Co.. Quincy, His. 
MORE MONEY AND PROFIT 
com - 


Eos 
JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr. 




















The Sanday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworth Should, bh i , good commercial credi verte: 
y- Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having inserted, 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby by ee “ 


